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THE PAPACY AND EDUCATION 


In virtue of the commission given it by Christ, the 
Church is essentially a teaching organization. The 
knowledge which it imparts is of the highest significance 
since it affects both the temporal and the eternal wel- 
fare of mankind. It was not meant for one race or one 
nation only but for the whole world. Nor was it destined 
to be a passing phase of thought, a mere transition from 
one period to another; it was to be, and it is, a perma- 
nent body of truth, a spiritual inheritance handed on in 
unimpaired value from age to age, even to the end of 
time. 

The transmission of this inheritance was entrusted to 
human agencies and the truth itself, divine in its origin, 
had to be brought within the reach of human minds. It 
had to be presented in forms that would make it avail- 
able for every degree of intelligence and that would se- 
cure not only its acceptance as truth to be believed but 
also its efficiency as a principle of action. The mission 
of the Church, therefore, took on from the beginning an 
educational character; and this it would have retained 
even if it had encountered no opposition, if in other de- 
partments of knowledge there had been no progress, or 
if no other system of education had been devised. But 
in point of fact, the growth of the sciences, the varia- 
tions of opinion and the development of educational in- 
stitutions, have emphasized the need of a corresponding 
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activity on the part of the Church. In particular the ex- 
clusion of religion from so many schools which provide 
instruction in all other subjects, has necessitated the 
creation and maintenance of a distinctly Catholic system 
based on the principle that religious truth, in order to 
produce any practical effects, must be assimilated along 
with the whole body of knowledge which the mind ac- 
quires. 

From this general survey of the situation it is at once 
evident that the Papacy, as the head and source of au- 
thority in the Church, must exert a far-reaching influence 
in the field of education. While it does not enter into the 
discussion of special methods or regulate the details of 
administration, it determines in a very positive way the 
ideals for which the Catholic school must strive and the 
fundamental principles which must give Catholic teach- 
ing its scope and vitality. This again does not imply that 
the school is confined to one invariable type of educa- 
tional work or that further development is impossible; 
within the Church and officially recognized by the Holy 
See there are many organizations that differ widely in 
respect of their particular aims and of the means by 
which such aims are pursued. Each institution and each 
individual teacher is free to select the lines of work and 
the methods which the verdict of experience declares to 
be the best, and thus to profit by any real improvement 
that educational advance in general may suggest. But 
amid this variety and beneath these modifications there 
is a unitary purpose which justifies all effort at bettering 
the work of the school and which in turn finds its own 
justification in the attitude and action of the Papacy it- 
self. In a word it may be said that each Catholic school 
within its own limited range carries out certain essential 
ideas which the Papacy has applied on a larger scale in 
its government of the Church. 

Primarily, of course, these ideas concern the teaching 
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of religion. They were in the possession of the Church 
from the earliest days, and their application antedates 
by centuries the formulation of theories that are now 
widely accepted as the psychological basis of education. 
It is indeed interesting to note that as a clearer insight 
is obtained into the activity and development of the mind, 
the principles which the Papacy has followed in its teach- 
ing are seen to be the best sort of applied psychology. 
On the other hand, the rejection of these principles by 
many who nevertheless desire that Christianity should 
prevail, explains in some measure the difficulties pre- 
sented by the question of religious and moral instruc- 
tion. At all events, it has been claimed that the teaching 
of religion must be kept apart from the teaching of other 
subjects on the ground that its methods are incompatible 
with those that are employed in the ‘‘regular’’ work of 
the school; and it is worth while inquiring whether the 
Church in her long experience has not made use of meth- 
ods that are free from any such objection. 

It seems quite plain, to begin with, that the teaching 
of religion presupposes a definite body of truth. State- 
ments that are vague and presentations of doctrine that 
leave a wide margin to views which may or may not be 
in accord with truth, cannot serve the purpose. The 
whole endeavor of scientific thought is to secure accu- 
racy both in the work of investigation and in formulat- 
ing the results. It is therefore all the more necessary 
that religious truth should be set forth in terms that ad- 
mit of no ambiguity or misinterpretation. If mere gen- 
eralities are to constitute the whole of religious instruc- 
tion and if even these are fringed with uncertainty, they 
are not likely to take a firm hold on the mind; and they 
are less likely to do so when every other subject is taught 
in such a way as to make the child get clear-cut ideas 
about it. 

There is consequently one obvious advantage in the 
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Catholic system: it has a well defined content. Its doc- 
trines are expressed in statements no less careful and 
precise than the formulas of science. Should these re- 
quire further interpretation, there is in the Church a liv- 
ing authority which decides on their meaning; and if as 
thus declared they are called in question or denied, the 
same authority draws the line plainly between Catholic 
truth and all opposing theories. The assent of faith 
which is the foundation of religion, is not given to hazy 
conceptions or shadowy abstractions; these are of no 
more avail in religious instruction than is the agnostic 
proposal to make the Unknowable an object of worship. 
For Christian faith especially they are not only useless 
but harmful inasmuch as Christianity has its basis in a 
positive revelation. Unless this is preserved in its in- 
tegrity the spirit of faith will vanish, and the teaching 
of religion will disappear for the simple reason that there 
is nothing left to be taught. 

From this point of view one can readily understand 
the vicissitudes through which religious thought and re- 
ligious instruction have passed during the last four cen- 
turies. Once the duty and the task of determining what 
should be believed was committed to the individual judg- 
ment without respect to external authority, the way was 
opened to countless variations, and these more than any- 
thing else have complicated the problem of teaching re- 
ligion in the school. But there is a further result which 
logically and practically makes that problem insoluble. 
Religion has become a purely subjective affair while the 
natural sciences deal with facts and laws that have an ob- 
jective value. The teacher therefore may rightfully in- 
sist that the pupil’s thought shall adjust itself to the 
reality which science describes and explains; but no such 
control is warranted in regard to the religious attitude 
which the pupil may assume, because there is no stand- 
ard to which his ideas can be referred. He may be right 
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or he may be wrong in his thought about God; that is his 
own concern. And it may also happen that he takes no 
thought of God at all, in which event, of course, both con- 
trol and adjustment are out of the question. In other 
words, if education is correctly defined as a process of 
adjustment, and if this process implies an objective trutb 
or reality to which the mind shall adjust itself, it follows 
that religion, as a merely subjective attitude, has no legi- 
timate place in education. 

While the Church has always upheld an objective cri- 
terion of belief and while the Papacy has authoritatively 
defined the doctrine of faith, it has never been a part of 
Catholic teaching that faith alone was sufficient either for 
complete living here or for winning eternal life. On the 
contrary, ‘‘faith without works is dead.’’ Even the pro- 
fession of Christian belief, however literally it may ad- 
here to dogmatic pronouncement, cannot dispense from 
the obligation of doing the things that are in accordance 
with faith. The Church, moreover, has not been satisfied 
with merely proclaiming the necessity of good works. 
The authority of the Papacy is both doctrinal and legis- 
lative. It safeguards the truth that is to be believed; but 
it also enacts the laws by which conduct must be gov- 
erned. Religion, accordingly, includes more than an at- 
titude or a creed or a group of feelings; it means the ob- 
servance of law. To be complete, religious instruction, 
besides inculeating certain truths about God and our re- 
lation to Him, must develop the spirit of obedience. The 
idea of the moral order is doubtless a beautiful one; but 
it will be sterile in its beauty unless it take the concrete 
form of complying with definite precepts. 

Hence the Catholic school aims at training the will no 
less than at cultivating the intelligence. It does not stop 
at general notions of morality but enters into the details 
of the various obligations which the pupil either now or 
later on must fulfil. Not belief alone nor deeds apart 
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from belief, but belief as realized in conduct, is the ideal. 
Now so far as religion is to have any influence on con- 
duct, religious truth must evidently be taught along with 
the other subjects that are presented to the child; and the 
practice of religious duties must be interwoven with all 
the other practices and exercises whereby mental power 
is developed and directed. Respect for law is certainly a 
desirable result in any sort of education; and the one ef- 
ficient means of securing it is neither the bare promulga- 
tion of law nor much discoursing and exhorting about the 
value of obedience, but actual obeying. 

Here again the findings of psychology and sound edu- 
cational theory are in accord with the traditional teach- 
ing and practice of the Church. It is generally recog- 
nized at present that any idea or item of knowledge, to 
get its full value, must be expressed in action. If it re- 
main in the mind simply as a thought, while conduct is 
ruled by other motives, impulses and tendencies, it will 
soon dwindle even as a mental concept and eventually 
disappear altogether. The importance, then, that mod- 
ern education attaches to motor processes, is justified in 
theory and is extremely practical in its consequences. 
To neglect these consequences in any plan of religious in- 
struction would be, from the psychological view point, a 
downright mistake. And the error would be the more 
serious because in every other line of education, ways 
have been found to secure an adequate manifestation of 
thought. No one would lay it down as a principle that in 
educational work perception is all-sufficient ; nor does any 
one seriously defend the statement in regard to religious 
life that faith is the only requisite. The fact is rather 
that many have gone to the opposite extreme and de- 
clared that religion has no need of dogmatic truth or be- 
lief; it is simply and purely a ‘‘life,’’ that is, it consists 
in ‘‘doing,’’ as though religious action were the outcome 
of unconscious reflex processes which required no 
thought to call it forth and no motive to guide it. 
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A parallel to this sort of exaggeration is offered us in 
the notion of those who hold that religion should be di- 
vested of all external circumstance and of everything 
that appeals to sense. Liturgy and ritual, it is claimed, 
are mere outward forms that are foreign to Christianity. 
Worship is an internal act and prayer is a silent function 
of the soul. Logically, of course, it would follow that art 
should be dismissed from the service of religion, that 
symbolism and adornment should be swept from the 
temple and that the temple itself should become nothing 
more than a place of assembly, if indeed such a place be 
further required. Happily, this iconoclastic tendency, 
among Christian bodies at least, has been somewhat 
checked in recent times; and where it survives it is in 
open opposition to the principles of psychology no less 
than to the natural tendencies of the religious mind. Its 
effect on religious instruction would have been fatal, 
since it would have closed the senses to any impressions 
and consequently to any imagery in which the religious 
idea could find its setting and support. Thus while the 
eye and the ear would receive careful training in respect 
to the things that nature presents, and while the mus- 
cular sense would be duly exercised in actions of the or- 
dinary type, none of these sensory activities would be al- 
lowed to suggest anything of a higher order. 

Needless to say, the Church has shown a deeper psy- 
chological wisdom than those who condemn her worship 
as superfluous pomp. In the sacramental system and in 
all the liturgical forms, there is undoubtedly an appeal 
to sense; but there is also an inner meaning which is con- 
veyed to the mind with greater force by these outward 
signs than it could be expressed by any eloquence of 
words. In the mind of the child whose sense-perception 
is developing, it is clear that religion should be associated 
with what is beautiful; but the adult also needs to be re- 
minded of spiritual realities by means of concrete forms. 
Hence the vigilance of the Church in all that pertains to 
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the liturgy, hence also the careful prescriptions emanat- 
ing from the Holy See in regard to the minutest details 
of worship and rite. The same central authority that 
teaches Catholic doctrine and legislates for the Church at 
large is exercised in passing those ordinances which reg- 
ulate the manifestation of faith in the public services of 
the Church. 

An important element in the liturgy is the commemora- 
tion of those who have been conspicuous for their faith 
and their observance of the divine law. The Church, in 
calling on her members to pay the Saints honor, at the 
same time proposes the Saints as models to be followed. 
But these patterns of virtue are not taken at random 
even from among those who are known to have lived in 
accordance with the gospel. It is only after a close seru- 
tiny of the merits in each case that any one of God’s 
servants is selected for veneration, and this selection 
must finally be sanctioned by papal decree. The Church 
understands quite well the meaning of imitation in the 
educative process and especially in the teaching of re- 
ligion. The fact that the child by a natural impulse tends 
to copy the examples that are set before it, has a profound 
psychological significance; but it is no less significant in 
the moral sphere. Not simply to propose models for im- 
itation but to propose those who exemplify in a high de- 
gree the morality taught by Christ, is here the important 
thing. That men illustrious for civic virtue and patriot- 
ism should be held up as worthy of imitation is a feature 
of the school which should be emphasized rather than re- 
duced to a mere recital of their deeds. And similarly in 
religious education, the child should be constantly en- 
couraged to walk in the footsteps of those who have won 
by their lives a place in the City of God. : 

The Papacy has wielded a vast influence in building 
up our civilization. In pursuing its ends it has met with 
opposition from many sources. Where its power has 
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been most manifest its opponents have given it at best 
the credit of dealing shrewdly with and through a great 
organization. They overlook the fact that the Papacy 
has for its supreme purpose the continuation of Christ’s 
work among men, and that in the exercise of its preroga- 
tives within the field of religion and education, it but 
earries into effect His command: ‘‘Teach all nations.’’ 
What it was appointed to teach is not a doctrine that 
yields to every protest of human wisdom or that bends 
to the varying caprice of human inclination. Yet withal 
its teaching endures; for it reaches what is deepest in 
the souls of men. 
Epwarp A. Pace. 





THE PLAYGROUND MOVEMENT. 


Influential people in America today are more con- 
cerned about the welfare of the child than at any other 
hour in our history. This has in it the earnest of an 
abiding good. 

Whatever Theodore Roosevelt’s faults and errors may 
be, all good men unite in blessing him for one thing—his 
strong word when in high place for the glory of the fam- 
ily. It was a clarion call; people listened; and the pulse 
and conscience of a whole nation has been quickened. His 
voice was not the first, nor by any conceivable measure- 
ment, the strongest. The Church had spoken in every 
age; schools of philosophy had written down their word; 
those to whose heart the welfare of the state was 
closest had repeatedly warned; while the clean souled 
people who were made ashamed by creeping signs of a 
decadence, which they knew presaged national doom, had 
stormed heaven through many a year. 

But he spoke at an opportune time. He cried out with 
something of an old-time prophet’s fire, that the Ameri- 
ean child must be accorded the God-given right to be 
born, and now thousands everywhere are searching for 
the best there is on earth and in heaven to bestow upon 
the child when born. 

We are forming societies, for whose existence we give 
no reason but desire for the betterment of conditions in 
the life of the young. The movement is as rapid as a run- 
ning fire; it warms and illuminates as it goes, and in the 
main it is good. 

There are several phases of the work in child welfare, 
which are not in full harmony with the sweet old Catholic 
delicacy. These always our people must eschew, but there 
are an hundred other phases to which we may heartily 
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give aid and countenance. Many things of a character 
looking toward a general uplift, at least in their mod- 
ern dress, originate outside the circle of our church or 
school activities, and we mistrust them naturally. We do 
it with good reason, too. We have so often been cajoled 
into permitting the breach in our walls, when made in 
seeming kindness, and we have paid for our trust so 
often with the loss of the children’s faith, that the world 
is unfair when it hastily blames us for still ‘fearing the 
Greeks even though they bring us gifts.’ 

But the old danger is passing in large measure, and 
it ought to pass entirely and forever when we Catholics 
go into the great public movements and show therein as 
much interest and intelligence and zeal for the general 
good as our neighbors show, and protect our own when 
there and bring to them, if honestly deserved, the very 
best each movement has in its heart. 

We have been accustomed to stand back with cold eyes 
and let the harm be done. We railed bitterly when it was 
done, but the railing has helped us very little. I wonder 
if it were not wiser now to stop chiding and affrighting 
horse and child as the Saracen riders and mothers were 
used to do by ‘‘Dost thou not know there is a Richard in 
every bush,’’ and go with them to the bush for the sooth- 
ing and healing of its shade, and for the balm of its mel- 
low fruit, when it promises good for body and for soul? 
The Catholic beyond any other should be deeply inter- 
ested in everything that has to do with the betterment of 
children. Most of them in America are his, and he must 
answer for all who bear his name. 

Have you ever given a moment to this great thought? 
The young people of America are the heirs to all the 
values of the ages, and what a marvellous heritage that 
is. They are of a certainty, too, the men and women of 
destiny. In their hands in a short time will be all the in- 
terests of life and those that concern eternity. Religions, 
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systems of government, the armies and navies of the 
world that even now are shaking earth and sea and sky 
in thunderous throwing of the ‘‘grim dice of the iron 
game,’’ the ceaseless breathings of the mighty engines of 
our industries, the passing ships of commerce, swift al- 
most as the lightning from shore to shore, the courts, the 
schools, the philosophies, the arts, literature, the knowl- 
edge of natural forces and the power of their applica- 
tion—all will be theirs. 

The old or the middle-aged either have finished or are 
putting the last touches to their life-work. They are up 
or over the mountain and are going down into the soft 
glory of the sunset; but the young with glad shout are 
breasting the eastern hills with all the radiance of a new 
morning in their eyes and with the fires of a new pur- 
pose glowing in their hearts. 

And they must be fitted for their mission. For this 
reason the citizens come and deliberate together; for this 
reason they pile the public gold whereby to raise the 
school walls; for this reason they call scholarly men and 
women to guide and rule; for this reason have the book 
presses been groaning in labor this many a year; and for 
this reason are eager searchers of enlightenment going 
down to the sea, and into the earth, and up in the sky, 
seeking new truths to bring back for their betterment. 

Yet while doing all this we have been largely forgetful 
of one thing of vital concern to the young. Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, President of Clark University, expressed it, when 
in an address this November before the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club of his home city, he said: ‘‘Children today 
could submit a bill of rights to their elders as strong as 
was the Magna Charta of the barons to King John at 
Runnymede, and foremost in their demands would be 
blazoned their right to play.’’ To play is the natural 
right of the child. God makes it the ordinary medium of 
his physical development, and, if it be true, as the schol- 
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ars say, that the child in his play goes again over all the 
history of his race, God makes it, under wise direction by 
the child’s teachers, in large measure the medium of his 
mental and moral development as well. The playground, 
as is church and school, God makes a mighty workshop 
wherein He fashions and builds character. 

The playground movement now is strong in our coun- 
try. It had origin in the sand gardens in the public parks 
of Germany as early as 1885. The next year we had some 
effort to follow in Boston, Massachusetts. Then for a 
decade or more of years little or nothing is heard about 
playgrounds, and little or nothing is done. All at once, 
in 1898, the need of playgrounds strikes the mind and 
conscience of the members of the Board of Education in 
the City of New York, and the Board makes itself respon- 
sible for their existence and support. ‘‘Then,’’ says Dr. 
Henry S. Curtis, Secretary of the Playground Associa- 
tion of America, in July, 1909, ‘‘begins a period of rapid 
development, a development which has been rapidly ac- 
celerating until we found in our statistics of last year 
that there were then in this country one hundred and 
seventy-seven cities maintaining playgrounds, as op- 
posed to ninety maintaining playgrounds the year be- 
fore. This amounts practically to an increase of 100 per 
cent in the number of cities in a single year; but this in- 
crease is only a partial representation of the entire 
growth because there have been other forms of extension 
as well. The equipment has been doubled in many of 
the playgrounds; the period has been lengthened from 
four or five weeks in the summer time to include the en- 
tire year in many municipal playgrounds, and to cover 
the beginning and end of the school year as well as the 
summer vacation in some school playgrounds; and 
through the lighting of the playground at night, the day 
has been lengthened so that the activities can be carried 
on up to ten o’clock in the evening in several systems. 
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Contrary to what was expected the attendance also has 
increased from year to year in the same playgrounds in 
almost every system, so that the increase in attendance 
represents a larger percentage than the increase in ac- 
tual playgrounds.”’ 

Naturally this growth has been greatly increased dur- 
ing 1909 and 1910 throughout the whole country, and now 
scarcely a large city in the land can be found without 
some form of playground. 

The states have taken up the idea. In 1908 Massachu- 
setts passed a law requiring every city of ten thousand 
inhabitants to vote whether or not it would acquire sites 
and maintain playgrounds. Forty-two had voted by 
July, 1909, and forty had voted ‘‘yes.’’ New Jersey 
passed a bill in 1907, giving authority to its cities to ap- 
point playground commissioners who should procure 
sites, employ teachers and supervise the work. Ohio in 
1908 allowed the school board to maintain playgrounds; 
Indiana follows Massachusetts in a like law, and in May, 
1909, the Minnesota Legislature voted to allow any city 
of one hundred thousand inhabitants to issue bonds as 
high as one hundred thousand dollars wherewith to make 
its playgrounds. Several other states have bills of like 
intent now before their legislatures and everywhere the 
outcome looks hopeful. 

The word playground as used in this article does not 
mean simply a place to play where children can gather 
and follow their own sweet will. It means a place where 
play is under trained and wise direction, where a game 
master, as skilled in his line as a grammar master in his 
or a high school teacher in his, controls. This game 
master or director must of necessity be a man of at least 
as high character as the school teacher. Indeed at times 
higher qualities may be asked for in him than in the or- 
dinary good teacher. He deals with boys in their tensest 
hours, when the blood is leaping, when every enthusiasm 
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is flaming, and to direct them in such an hour for the 
greatest good, a superior man is needed. He must know 
games, and if an athlete himself, so much the better, but 
this is not the half of it. He must be a real man, clean, 
truthful, firm, fair, gentle, enthusiastic, with imagina- 
tion and with kindly heart. Any other will be a failure 
with the young, whose vision is clearer than that of their 
elders where goodness lies. 

The promoters of the playground idea had in mind at 
first only the physical and moral dangers of the streets, 
and wished to take the children from these dangers. 
Every season the possibilities for good in the playgrounds 
widen, become more surely defined, and now we look for 
ideals not only in conduct but in educational advance as 
well. Dr. Curtis says that six things are sought in the 
playground: 

First. The promotion of physical health of children in 
the open air. 

Second. The development of physical strength. 

Third. The development of vital or organic strength. 

Fourth. The establishment of right habits. 

Fifth. The development of energy and enthusiasm. 

Sixth. Pleasure. 

The open air is the breath of God, and it heals for- 
ever. The Germans look upon the open playground as 
the first and best of sanitaria and find it cheaper and 
wholesomer than hospitals. The study of the great 
white plague has made playgrounds in the fatherland a 
multitude. The child in the city has little chance for ex- 
ercise. He has no work, and a few minutes each day in 
school under a teacher of gymnastics is all that keys him 
up to the muscular measure required for a vigorous man- 
hood. He is deeply wronged when not given chance for 
play. Most games of children have to do with running 
and leaping wherein their feelings have vent in shout- 
ings. All this strengthens the lungs and heart and other 
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vital organs. To this end they must have place to play. 
The finer side of the child nature has smal] chance for 
development when the child is alone. He should have his 
sense of loyalty and friendship awakened. Team-work, 
the glory of his playground in every contest, does this, 
and the greater glory of love for country is not far away. 
Loyalty and enthusiasm are near akin and both are good. 
The joy that comes from play makes the heart sound, 
and victory begets hopefulness and courage. The play- 
ground hours even more than the school hours are the 
very best seeding time for all of this. 

Directed play begets energy and seriousness. Chil- 
dren, wholesome children, are always in dead earnest at 
their play. All they have or are depends upon the out- 
come, and life for them at that hour has rosy skies or 
gloomful night, just as the victory comes home to them 
or flies from them to their adversaries. The young base- 
ball or football captain has as much at stake in his boy’s 
world, as afterwards that same boy, a general, has in his 
battles or a merchant in his ventures, or a maker of mines 
or railroads or canals in his nation-changing enterprises. 

Boyhood is a period of growth, and it is all-important 
how the boy grows. Wise and properly informed direc- 
tion should guide through the differing periods; and is it 
not possible to learn and then to teach the right form of 
play at the right time in the boy’s advance, and make all 
the mighty possibilities for good or evil in this play con- 
form themselves to the law of wholesome growth, and 
thus go a long way towards making a nation of splendid 
men? 

We have democratic life in theory, and we have it 
sometimes in reality. Zangwill, the Hebrew dramatist, 
is frequently and approvingly quoted for calling the 
American public school ‘‘the melting pot of the nations,’’ 
meaning thereby that all within them are on an equal 
footing, racial differences are under flame, and so are 
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dross and unworthiness in each burned away, and only 
the red gold, which makes for civil excellence, remains. 

This is not half true. In most public schools in some 
degree racial differences with accompanying prejudices 
yet obtain; the color line is largely still a dead line, and 
woe to the scholar who is rash enough to cross; the rich 
expect, and sometimes get, consideration; the poor in 
cheap clothes are made to feel the greater blessings of 
good dress on the backs of more fortunate schoolmates ; 
and the recess and dismissal times are periods for the 
grouping of differing social complexions, just as sharply 
and definitely marked as if each group wore a uniform 
making a tribal distinction. In many places, too, religion 
is yet a Chinese wall and makes full communion nigh to 
impossible. But he who says that the playground is the 
‘‘melting pot,’’ will tell the absolute truth. Here a boy 
counts for what he is, that is, what he can do. Is he 
fleetest he is first; is he strongest he is hailed the chief; 
is he bravest and gentlest his is the palm; and is he nob- 
lest he is king of all the hearts. His color or family 
neither win nor lose him place. Here at last is the real 
Bohemia, the dreamer’s land, where only merit wins the 
crown. John Boyle O’Reilly, once heartsick at the froth 
and show of the vulgar world about him, cried out from 
his sweet heart: 


‘*T’d rather live in Bohemia than in any other land, 
For only there are the values true, 
And the laurels gathered in all men’s view.”’ 


All else is worthless. How it would have delighted his 
wholesome soul, could he have seen the thousands on the 
playgrounds, and for the first time in history on the cool, 
clear heights, Irish boy and Jew boy, Canadian and Sy- 
rian, Turk and Christian, white boy and black boy, Swede 
and Pole, Finn and Dane, Greek and Italian, all in hand 
and heart and place one with the child of the Cavalier 
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and the Puritan, and everyone of them with the sunlight 
of a whole summer in his eyes. 

Every playground is a city in miniature and the chil- 
dren therein are receiving solid training towards a su- 
perb citizenship. In fact nearly all the time they do bet- 
ter here than their elders do in the real city life. Con- 
duct is everything. Above all else they are made ‘‘play 
fair,’’ the boy guilty of any indirection or brutality is at 
once in disgrace; the language of the lips must be clean, 
‘‘dirty’’ speech repeated puts a boy outside the pale; 
they must be patient, too, and each one in mannerly fash- 
ion await his turn; obedient also must they be to a law 
higher than their own wills, and gentle ever to those 
younger or weaker than themselves; and all these things 
have in them promise of the highest civic good. 

When young people play no games, they soon learn to 
run in ‘‘gangs,’’ and the gang spirit is near akin to the 
spirit of the wolf; it is a coward, but it soon learns to 
sneak and snarl and snap and rend. After thirty years 
in the priesthood my feeling is that many a boy, who be- 
comes a ‘‘curse,’’ could have been saved had he had the 
sure right to play and do it in respectable companion- 
ship. His trend could have been pointed right. ~ 

In our playground we did not forget to teach children 
to work as well as to play. Under very competent teach- 
ers the girls were taught to make their own clothes, and 
actually did make them, and clothes for others in their 
families as well. They were taught plain sewing, em- 
broidery and lace making, while boys and girls were 
taught raffia and other elementary arts and crafts. A 
great tent the day of the Tailltenn Games was covered 
completely, so, too, the tables stretched within it, with 
marvellously beautiful articles of worth, and the chil- 
dren with shining eyes and swift, soft fingers sat and 
reproduced the article before the delighted visitors, 
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The commingling of thousands on the Worcester play- 
grounds last summer gave opportunity for a splendid 
thing, the awakening of the imagination and the higher 
emotions. It is said that we grow like those with whom 
we live, and that may mean we grow towards the good or 
the bad. Very often the old Puritan nature, unrelieved 
or brightened by a Celtic, a Norman, a Latin, or an Ori- 
ental drop of blood, is a cold and sad-faced thing. All 
the winters of two hundred years are in it. It needs 
warmth, imagination, the sense of color, a sight of the 
spiritual side of things. It needs in some way to be made 
conscious of presences in the sunlit clouds, in the sheen 
upon the water, in the waving of the grasses, in the bil- 
lowing of the tree tops, in the winds that go singing by; 
it needs deep draughts of the more abundant life outside 
ourselves, which the little Gael of the sea-gray eyes 
knows, and the Jew boy who in fancy has heard the bat- 
tle shouts of the Machabees, feels, and which littie Italian 
Tony, with the two deep wells for eyes, will tell you all 
about if you give him half a chance when his heart is full. 
The child who has been denied the marvellous stories of 
the Saints, and out of whose life, by educational fad, even 
Santa Claus has been driven; the child who sneers at the 
kindly fairies beyond the hedge, or who struttingly ques- 
tions the idea of angelic guardianship, the child who asks 
if heroes were so very wonderful, and if heroism after all 
pays, and if it is not always near to craziness anyway, 
has been denied the sweeter half of his life, and will grow 
into a cold unsympathetic man, or into a dull clod, or 
worse, perhaps, at his best, into a stolid and vulgar 
money-maker. The wise lovers of children see this, and to 
remedy it are calling out again from earlier times of 
light and romance the singers and the story-tellers. The 
old bard comes again to the playgrounds, sweeps his 
harp strings once more for the children’s sakes, and 
sings to them of high deeds, and the birthdays of national 
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heroes, and tells the meaning of the great holidays, the 
mighty designs of God back of the changing seasons, the 
mysteries to be found in the planting of the trees and in 
the seeding and the harvesting of the fields, and thus are 
being opened once more all the powers of the child’s soul, 
and he is helped back to the birthright which, in a narrow 
age, a shortsighted spirit had stolen from him. Anyone 
visiting our playgrounds last summer could have seen 
the effect of all this. The children were taught to sing 
in choral and their throats were full of music the summer 
long, and every day they listened with wide wondering 
eyes to the two story-tellers, who came to lead them over 
mountains and seas, and showed them castle and fields 
and woods and wonderful caves therein, and princes and 
ladies fair, and armed men following the King. Then 
slowly, slowly, but nevertheless surely, the children 
themselves began to tell stories and make up little natu- 
ral ceremonials expressive of their thoughts and feel- 
ings; into them they wove the folk dances, the national 
songs or the game rhymes and other music; they took to 
dramatizing, too, some more than others showed inheri- 
tance by quick and intuitive expression, but the whole 
mass was leavened, and when the great day of the Taill- 
tenn Games on Fitton Field came, more than six thou- 
sand children swung down over the green side of Mount 
St. James in cadenced might, with the glad voices shak- 
ing heaven in song, and made so sweet a picture that the 
thousands gathered at the mountain’s foot wondered, 
and the hearts within them stirred, as perhaps they had 
never stirred before. And when the singing children 
spread out over the field like a breaking and far-sound- 
ing sea, yet rolling in controlled bounds, the waving 
arms, the graceful movements of body resultant of their 
summer’s training, the flashing eyes, the variegated 
dresses, the life, the movement, the vibrant voices, were 
things that men and women there that day shall not soon 
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forget. There was real beauty and significance in the 
pageantry. Here was union of heart and soul at last. 
All the races for the hour were one. It was the day of 
the American child, and in the making of the American 
child, went the best of the Celt, and the best of the Jew, 
and the best of the Swede, and the best of the Latin and 
the Briton and the Syrian and the Pole, the black boy 
and the Indian. Here was symbol indeed of greater 
things to come, and here the children learned that there 
were things better than dollars, better than clothes, bet- 
ter than pride of family, better than the school books 
even, and these things were the things that came up from 
the soul. That hour paid for all the gold, all the labor, 
all the time that went to make it possible, and every one 
of us was richer then than he had ever been before. 

The Worcester playgrounds go back for initiative to 
the action of the Worcester Woman’s Club, which of its 
own accord and through its own generosity instituted va- 
eation schools with the play feature and manual training 
attached, and sustained them for six years. All credit 
then to whom credit is due. About the brows of this body 
of bright and public-spirited women the first glory of the 
Worcester Playground Movement must be wreathed. 

On the 22nd of October, 1909, Dr. G. Stanley Hall asked 
some representative citizens of Worcester to meet him at 
his home ‘‘to consider the feasibility of a survey of the 
needs of childhood in the city as met by the various wel- 
fare agencies, and possibly some steps toward correlat- 
ing the work of existing institutions.’’ Out of this meet- 
ing grew the ‘‘Worcester Conference for Child Wel- 
fare,’’ which was organized December 15th, following. 
One of the six sub-committees then appointed to have 
charge of different phases of the work was one on Play- 
grounds and Play. This was given shape and life under 
the auspices of the Worcester Board of Trade, though 
subject to the Conference of Child Welfare, when at a 
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public meeting called by the Board, addresses were made 
by Dr. Henry S. Curtis, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Mayor Lo- 
gan and Rufus B. Fowler, Esq., showing the need of 
some such work in our city. Then and there the Worces- 
ter Playground Association began its work. Beyond all 
else the Association was fortunate in its choice of mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, for inasmuch as the 
whole work of planning, instituting, financing and con- 
trolling would come upon their shoulders, capable and 
active men were needed. We were doubly blessed in the 
choice of chairman, when Editor George IF’. Booth, and 
in choice of secretary, when Attorney John F’. McGrath, 
were induced to serve. Mr. Booth is a man of abounding 
energy, quick and clear visioned, enthusiastic, full of 
fight, yet always knowing why he fights, generous, with 
imagination, and big enough always to be fair. To him 
beyond any other is due the success of the playground 
work in Worcester. Mr. McGrath has head and heart 
and courage, is hopeful, painstaking and true. Both were 
great friends and worked together pleasantly and most 
efficiently. The rest of the committee were in many ways 
like these two, and did their work with as little friction 
and as great mutual trust as few committees represent- 
ing so many different elements could be expected to do. 
The result was the largest, the best equipped, the most 
comprehensive and successful playground system ever 
started in any American city. We had a splendid and 
enthusiastic corps of directors and teachers. No place 
ever had better. We began the season with ten play- 
grounds; we finished with twenty in successful opera- 
tion. There was a total attendance of 3,061 children in 
the school yards, and 3,534 in the parks, making there- 
fore a total under skilled supervision of 6,595 every day. 
The children were representatives of twenty-five nation- 
alities or races, American, Irish, French, Swedish, Jew- 
ish, English, Polish, Italian, Lithuanian, German, Scot- 
tish, Finnish, Assyrian, Danish, Armenian, Norwegian, 
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Nova Scotian, Canadian, Chilian, African, Portugese, 
Indian and New Brunswicker, Turk and Syrian. Point 
was made to save in each of these races and teach to the 
rest whatever was beautiful in folk lore, folk dance, or 
sweet custom, and thus honest pride was enhanced and 
mutual respect engendered, and the way made straighter 
to the mountain with the sun on its top, Americanism. 

It was just in this spirit that the name ‘‘Tailltenn 
Games’’ was given to the closing festival. They were 
the most celebrated of all the ancient Irish games and 
sports, corresponding closely with the Olympic, Isthmian 
and other games of Greece. The best athletes of Ire- 
land and Scotland and from across seas gathered and 
competed there. The harpers and poets contended in 
high festival, so, too, the children in dance and song, and 
the King honored the victors before the eyes of the as- 
sembled multitudes. So great were the crowds at the last 
official Aenach held there in 1169, by Roderick O’Con- 
nor, King of Ireland, that horses and chariots alone, 
exclusive of the people, stretched in a continuous line 
a distance of more than six English miles. Our work 
was much like this; we borrowed the name and let us 
hope a great deal of the spirit.* 

The work of the Worcester playground was financed 
by the free-will offerings of the citizens. In a single 
week, so high ran enthusiasm, $10,735.65 was assured, 
and to this sum was added money of the Parks Commis- 
sion, interest from deposits, sale of costumes and sun- 
dries, bringing the sum actually up to $12,533.39 for the 
season’s work. This made certain the best apparatus, 
choicest teachers, the highest class supervisors, and from 
all this followed what we believe we had, the finest play- 
ground of a single year to be found anywhere between 
our borders. 


Joun J. McCoy. 
St. Ann’s Church, Worcester, Mass. 


‘Joyce, Social Hist. of Anc. Ireland, p. 439. 





THE PASTOR AND EDUCATION * 


Among the objects set forth in the constitution of 
this Association is that of encouraging the spirit of 
co-operation and mutual helpfulness among Catholic | 
educators. This, indeed, may well be regarded as the 
essential aim which gives direction and energy to all our 
efforts. So far as this is secured, we may count our en- 
deavors successful; and so far as any element is still 
lacking which thorough co-operation demands, there lies 
before us a task to be completed, a source of strength to 
be supplied, a new bond of union to be drawn more closely 
and more effectually. 

The process of unifying our educational forces has 
been carried on in large measure by the same instinctive 
impulse which initiated the movement—I mean, the de- 
sire of furthering the interests of religion by making the 
work of our schools as perfect as possible. This desire, 
spontaneous in the heart of the Catholic teacher, has 
naturally led to an inquiry, more or less explicitly formu- 
lated, as to the various factors that enter into our edu- 
cational system. To determine precisely the value of 
each factor and its relations to the work as a whole, to 
adjust these relations in view of our common purpose, 
and through this adjustment to effect the needed solid- 
arity—these have been the most serious undertakings 
proposed to our Association. 

Quite naturally also our attention has largely been 
given to the institutions that educate—the seminary, the 
college, the parochial school—to their curricula and 
methods, to the teaching of special subjects, to the in- 
struction of particular classes of pupils. The discussion 


*Address delivered at the seventh annual meeting of the Catholic 
Educational Association, Detroit, Michigan, July 4, 1910. 
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of these various topics has been fruitful in suggestion 
and has led us more than once from obvious facts to their 
causes, from immediate problems and their present solu- 
tion to those that are more fundamental and therefore of 
greater importance. Doubtless, too, our thinking has 
ended in convictions as manifold and varied as the ques- 
tions to which our attention has been drawn. But if there 
is any one conclusion in which all our particular findings 
ean be merged and to which we can all readily give our 
assent, I venture to say it is this: the eventual success of 
our institutions, our methods, our entire organization, 
depends upon the earliest training that the child receives. 
The university must reckon with the college and both 
must reckon with the elementary school. So long as edu- 
cation is left to unconnected agencies, each doing its best, 
or—its worst, it matters little how it starts; indeed, it 
would be impossible for the elementary school to shape 
its work beyond its own limits in any systematic fashion 
where no system exists. But the moment co-ordination is 
effected or even contemplated, the significance of the ele- 
mentary school becomes evident—not merely for psycho- 
logical reasons, however weighty these may be, and not 
simply for the advantage of the individual pupil which 
must certainly be kept in view; but above all for the pur- 
poses of organization. As the science of bodily life has 
gone back from the study of large conspicuous organs to 
that of the various tissues and from these again to the 
investigation of cellular units, so the science of education 
and its practice as well have come to recognize in the 
school the vital element out of which all the rest is built 
up with the strength or the weakness which that element 
possesses. 

Here again, needless to say, a considerable share of at- 
tention has been devoted by the Association to the paro- 
chial school and its problems; and it is an encouraging 
sign for the progress of our work that the handling of 
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these problems has attracted in each of our meetings so 
lively an interest. But for this very reason it seems to 
me important that we should come to a closer acquaint- 
ance with the prime mover in the parochial school, and 
realize more fully to what extent his work affects the 
whole course of Catholic education. In the language of 
the philosophers, we are familiar with the formal and ma- 
terial causes of the school; its final cause or purpose is 
distinctly before us; what calls for present consideration 
is the efficient cause and the influence which that cause 
inevitably exerts. 

‘‘The Pastor and Education’’ is not, assuredly, a start- 
ling title, nor is the relation which it expresses an artifi- 
cial one devised for the sake of academic disputation. 
We are not called on here to bring the pastor from afar 
into contact with educational work, and much less to dem- 
onstrate any thesis concerning the function of the paro- 
chial school in the work of religion. Our purpose is 
rather to bring home to our own minds the bearing of the 
pastor’s activity upon the whole system of Catholic edu- 
cation. Knowing by personal experience in our own 
school days somewhat of the pastor’s position in this 
respect, and having learned, by later observation, some- 
thing more of his influence, we now seek to understand, 
from our actual point of view as teachers, the nature and 
extent of that influence and of that position. 

Both, in a way, are unique. While the college profes- 
sor, as such, is mainly concerned with the imparting of 
secular knowledge, and while the elementary teacher, as 
such, has simply to deal with the immature pupil, the 
pastor, by reason of his office, is the exponent of the high- 
est religious truths and is charged with the practical ap- 
plication of those truths in the lives of his people, wheth- 
er child or adult, learned or unlearned, carefully shelt- 
ered from the world or exposed to its manifold dangers. 
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If other teachers defend the faith, he must see that the 
faith is preserved; and if others expound the law, he 
must make sure that the law is obeyed. 

What meaning, then, can a system of education, in the 
modern sense of the term, have for one who holds such an 
office and bears its responsibilities? For answer, we have 
only to follow in outline the ordinary career of the boy or 
girl who passes on from the parochial school to pursue 
higher courses in college or university. The college may 
be Catholic or non-Catholic; its teaching may include re- 
ligion or exclude it; its moral atmosphere may be whole- 
some or injurious; and the student may win honors or 
barely fulfill a minimum requirement. In any case the 
important point for the pastor is this: what will be the 
attitude toward religion of the young man and young 
woman who return from college to reside, perhaps to 
practice a profession, within the limits, it may be, of the 
parish in which they grew up? Passing over the obvious 
reply to this question, let me point out at once the sig- 
nificant phase of the pastor’s situation. Whatever has 
been expended on the pupil in the parochial school—time, 
money and teacher’s work—all this mental and moral 
capital, accumulaied through years of labor and care, is 
turned over for further development to college or uni- 
versity, to an institution geographically remote from the 
pastor, or at any rate beyond his personal control. On 
the other hand, the final result of this investment—the 
faith and moral character of the college graduate—is of 
vital concern to the pastor and his work. Of necessity, 
therefore, his interest must extend to the secondary and 
the higher education. Both to preserve the fruit of his 
labors in the parochial school and to safeguard the 
growth of religion among his people, he has a right te 
demand that the proper sort of education shall be given 
in the college. 
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The very fact that he begins the process of education 
and has to deal with its ultimate results, implies that he 
is concerned, and deeply concerned, with its intermediate 
stages; and this concern becomes graver in proportion as 
the co-ordination of our schools becomes more perfect. 
In a word, the upbuilding of our educational system, 
while it compels university and college to take the ele- 
mentary school into serious account, also urges upon the 
pastor a careful consideration of that system as a whole 
and in its several parts. Or again, the situation amounts 
to this: the schools from the lowest to the highest are so 
articulated that they provide an unbroken intellectual de- 
velopment and thereby determine, on the intellectual 
side, the entire career of the student. The pastor is even 
more solicitous that, on the moral and religious side, 
childhood, youth and maturity should form an harmoni- 
ous whole, moving steadily on to the attainment of our 
higher destiny. Continuity is indispensable for the edu- 
cational result; and a breach of continuity would be fatal 
where the welfare of souls is at stake. 

From this general survey of the situation, we may now 
pass on to a closer inspection of its salient features, in 
order to appreciate the pastor’s influence, and at the same 
time to realize the value of his service in the cause of edu- 
cation. Happily, the facts that we have to consider are 
known to us all; they simply need to be restated with ref- 
erence to our present inquiry. 

By the virtue of his office, the pastor is the immediate 
representative of ecclesiastical authority for the faithful. 
From him they learn whatever may be enacted in regard 
to education by those who are placed in higher position 
as rulers of the Church of God. Their thought about 
things that pertain to education, its necessity and advant- 
ages, its meaning for religion, character and life, are 
normally shaped by him. To him also they look for coun- 
sel in forming their plans for the subsequent training of 
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their children in academy, college or professional school. 
In a word, it lies chiefly with the pastor to determine the 
attitude of our Catholic people towards education and 
more particularly towards the whole system which this 
Association represents. Add to this—a consideration of 
practical import—the fact that our institutions are in the 
main dependent upon the people for their support; it at 
once becomes evident that the prosperity and even the ex- 
istence of our educational system is to a large extent con- 
ditioned by the interest and sympathy it wins from the 
pastor. 

What I have in mind is not alone the financial support, 
though that, as we know, is essential. I refer rather to 
the support of loyalty and co-operation which we contin- 
ually need in maintaining an unequal struggle for exist- 
ence. What this competition means for the elementary 
school, no one understands as well as the pastor. And 
for this very reason he is fully qualified to appreciate the 
efforts which the Catholic college is obliged to make in 
order to keep front with its numerous and powerful ri- 
vals. It is this phase of the situation more perhaps than 
any other, that necessitates joint action all along the line. 
But if such action is to be effective, our people must be 
brought to see that the college is no less essential than the 
parish school and that loyalty to the one means loyalty to 
the other. I am convinced that no truer lesson can be 
given to the faithful from the pulpit than that the college 
exists for their sake, that the seminary is working in their 
behalf and that the university is striving to protect and 
advance their most sacred interests. Let this conscious- 
ness of the solidarity of our work be aroused in the Cath- 
olic mind, and the future of our institutions is secure. 

The same lesson can be taught within narrower limits 
but to an audience that will take it directly to heart. 
Every teacher, no matter how zealous or conscientious, 
has need of stimulation, of encouragement, of thoughts 
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and feelings that lead away from routine and compensate 
for many difficulties of daily experience. Now these vari- 
ous drawbacks are all the more serious when they are ac- 
companied by a sense of isolation, when the teacher has 
to plod along from task to task with a vague benumbing 
conviction that no one else is concerned as to how the 
work is done or what its final outcome may be. The 
critical point is certainly reached when the teacher is con- 
tent to say: I will do my best within these appointed lim- 
its and take no thought of what lies beyond. 

As a matter of fact, things do not always come to this 
pass, and when they do, a reaction sets in. The teacher 
finds inspiration, or at any rate suggestion, from a va- 
riety of sources—from treatises on education, from 
changes in the policy and work of other schools, from 
text-books and even in some cases from regulations 
drawn up by public authority with which the school is 
obliged to comply. Isolation indeed is so abnormal that 
it inevitably brings about its own remedy; and the result 
is that every one of our schools, though not formally and 
officially, is none the less effectually brought under the 
influence of some organized system, is guided by its 
standards, conducted in accordance with its methods and 
rated, in point of efficiency, on the basis of its require 
ments. 

This affiliation, in the spirit if not in the letter, supplies 
just that broadening of interest and that feeling of solid- 
arity which are prime requisites for success in the teach- 
er’s work. It may also have other consequences affecting 
the inner life of the school. But taking it at its initial 
value, regarding it simply as a means of inspiration and 
encouragement, we may ask whether it is not important 
to secure such helps from Catholic sources. If our schools 
must be to all intents and purposes co-ordinated with 
some system, and if our teachers are to be quickened by 
influences that emanate from higher planes of educational 
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activity, is it not desirable that thic system should be our 
own and these influences thoroughly Catholic? There 
are, no doubt, many different ways in which the pastor 
by explicit statement or gentle intimation can strengthen 
his teachers and kindle their enthusiasm; yet it seems to 
me that no word of his can be more helpful than that 
which keeps steadily before their minds the fact that 
their work is an integral, an essential part of Catholic 
education as a whole, that each effort they make affects, 
in one Way or another, the teaching in college and uni- 
versity, and that consequently their success is what we 
all desire because it is indispensable to the success of our 
common undertaking. 

But if the pastor can thus inspire and strengthen the 
teachers who are already engaged in the work, he can 
and does render Catholic education a service that is in- 
valuable by encouraging others to devote their lives to 
the school. The question of securing vocations is a vital 
me, and the pastor can exert his influence very effectu- 
ally in directing those whom God calls to the religious 
life. With his knowledge of the teacher’s duties and with 
the insight he gains as spiritual guide, he is often in a 
position to speak the decisive word at the moment when 
itis most needed. He has also frequent occasion to point 
out, with gentle suggestion and fatherly sympathy, the 
exalted character of the teacher’s work and thus appeal 
fo the noble enthusiasm for good that actuates so many 
of our Catholic young women. Whatever their subse- 
quent training may be, and whatever the result of their 
adeavors, it will always be true, and they will always 
acknowledge with gratitude, that under Divine Provi- 
dence they owe the grace of vocation and its manifold op- 
portunities to the pastor who first opened for them the 
way to the teacher’s career. And not these chosen souls 
alone, but all those who through their ministrations shall 
grow up in the love and practice of religion will be so 
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many fruits of the pastor’s zeal in discovering and fos- 
tering vocations. 

Such appeals to the people and the teachers in behalf 
of our Catholic system are not, after all, so remote from 
the pastor’s immediate and ordinary action. He under- 
stands, if anyone does, the value and the necessity of or- 
ganization both for carrying on the work of religion and, 
more in particular, for securing efficiency in the school. 
He has no need of being told what it costs to build and 
equip a school, to provide teachers of the right sort, to 
arrange curricula and grades and classes, to maintain 
standards, enforce discipline, do justice to the pupil and 
avoid injustice to the parent. In a word, within the com- 
pass of the parish and in proportion to the range of the 
school, he encounters all the problems which Catholic 
education has to deal with on a larger scale. The fact 
that he has handled them so well, meeting difficulties of 
all sorts bravely and patiently, must go on record as the 
greatest achievement of Catholic educationa’ endeavor in 
this country. He has amply deserved the thanks not only 
of this Association, but of the Catholic Church at large; 
and if there be anyone to whom the words of commenda- 
tion from the Holy Father may with special fitness apply, 
that one, in my estimation, is the pastor, as the head and 
director of the parochial school. 

But what he has accomplished in the way of organiza- 
tion is precisely what we are aiming at in establishing 
and consolidating our Catholic system. By force of cir- 
cumstances, the component parts are spatially separate 
and by traditional usage each performs its function in a 
somewhat autonomous fashion. These divisions, how- 
ever, are not of the essence of education. Endowed as it 
is with various faculties, the mind is nevertheless a uni- 
tary being and there should be no break in its develop- 
ment. This, it may be, accounts for the attempts which 
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have been made from time to time, and even within the 
modern period, to establish an institution that should 
comprise all grades of instruction and lead the pupil 
from the rudiments to the highest academic degrees. 
That these Utopian schemes did not succeed was due to 
causes with which the history of education has made us 
familiar. Without pausing to enumerate these, let me 
again remind you that the main endeavor of modern edu- 
cation is to neutralize as far as possible the effects of 
this institutional division. It is true, we have not as yet 
any one institution that pretends to do the whole work; 
but we do find the practical equivalent in those ar- 
rangements which co-ordinate the work of various insti- 
tutions, and which are becoming so perfect that the pupil 
passes on from the lower to the higher by almost im- 
perceptible changes. 

What has made this adjustment advisable or neces- 
sary? Undoubtedly it is the conviction—identical with 
what the pastor has gained by experience—that each 
phase in the educational process must occur just at the 
right time and must be related in this particular way to 
all the other phases. Whoever has organized an element- 
ary school is fully aware that one grade must be nicely 
adjusted to another and that each teacher must take into 
consideration what the others are doing. You cannot af- 
ford to apply one set of principles in the first grade, an- 
other in the fourth and another in the seventh. For 
teaching the different subjects, special methods are re- 
quired, according to the nature of each subject; but the 
fundamentals of method must be the same all the way 
through if we are to avoid confusion and useless repe- 
tition. 

All this is so clear to the pastor that the statement of 
it need only hint at what he would probably describe in 
greater detail and with the emphasis that comes of ex- 
perience. My purpose, for the time being, is to have the 
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pastor look over the whole range of Catholic education 
and realize that order, adjustment and co-operation are 
just as necessary in the entire system as they are in his 
parochial school; as necessary, but much more difficult 
to secure. One source of difficulty lies, I believe, in the 
fact that hitherto we have tried to make each group of in- 
stitutions as efficient as possible in itself, on the mistaken 
idea that there can be any real efficiency where no care 
is taken to secure co-ordinate action. The pastor, as an 
organizer, has interests in common with all other Catholic 
educators; and a moment’s reflection will show him how 
those interests can best be furthered. 

Let this, moreover, be noted: whether the pastor is will- 
ing or not to take this larger view and to co-operate as 
the needs of the system require, he is, by the organization 
and management of his school, affecting inevitably all the 
rest of our educational work. He could not, even if he 
were so minded, put himself beyond the pale of relation- 
ship nor completely waive responsibility in the matter of 
our success or failure. Not only is the parochial school 
by its organization representative of the system at large; 
it is, moreover, the earliest organization in the educative 
process. It controls the child at the very period when the 
mind is plastic—open to all the influences which the 
school exerts through order, correlation of subjects, se- 
lection of methods, example of teachers, skill and psycho- 
logical wisdom in adapting each stage of the process to 
the needs of growing intelligence. This is an immense 
advantage—this opportunity of dealing with the facul- 
ties, the inborn abilities and tendencies of the individual 
soul before it has been warped by the wrong sort of ex- 
perience or imprudent training. But it is also a grave 
responsibility ; first, because the child himself is not free 
or even able, as is the maturer student, to realize his own 
mental needs or to choose for himself what and how he 
shall study. In fact, whether he is ever to attain such 
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an ability of electing his courses wisely, must depend in 
no small measure on the way he is trained from the start 
—on the development of his intellectual power to judge 
and even more perhaps on the development of his char- 
acter to a point where he will be guided by worthy mo- 
tives and directed by the advice of his elders, and yet 
show, in the strength of his will, both personal initiative 
and tenacity of purpose. Sooner or later, he must de- 
cide on his life course; and the elements of that decision 
or at any rate the ability to reach it, are developed dur- 
ing his years in the school. It is true, we have not at 
our disposal any infallible means of discerning the na- 
tive bent or special capacities of the mind in earliest 
childhood. With all the advances of psychology, we are 
still obliged to content ourselves with what is at best a 
probability as to the child’s vocation. But if an unfail- 
ing test is ever devised, there can be no question as to 
when and by whom it should be applied. 

On the other hand—and here the responsibility be- 
comes yet more serious—it is practically impossible at 
any later period to undo what the elementary school has 
done. The college, as a rule, provides in its entrance re- 
quirements for conditioning applicants who are not fully 
prepared; but this is no advantage either to the college 
or to the candidate for admission. Various devices are 
also employed to supply the deficiencies revealed at the 
entrance examination; but no college professor takes 
any delight in such supplemental remedial teaching. In 
any case, it necessarily involves an outlay of time and ef- 
fort which, normally, should be otherwise expended. This 
is not to say that the college itself has reached the stage 
of perfection or that it can hold the school alone respon- 
sible for the shortcomings of its graduates. But it is 
certain that the problem of raising and maintaining the 
level of collegiate work is more readily solved when the 
preparatory training is up to the standard; and it is 
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equally certain that the college cannot undertake to 
break the mould in which the student’s mind is cast and 
shape it anew conformably to the requirements of col- 
legiate study. In a word, education is a forward-mov- 
ing process. It may be quickened or retarded, set going 
in the right direction or in the wrong; but it cannot be 
reversed. 

What has been said of the work of preparation refers 
. primarily to the training of the intelligence. Is it need- 
ful to add that it applies with still greater force to moral 
education? The essential reason, first and last, for which 
our schools exist is‘to inculcate the knowledge of what is 
right, and more important still, to cultivate the habit of 
doing what is right. We insist that intelligence and will 
shall be jointly developed and we cannot admit the claim, 
made now as it was made in pagan antiquity, that knowl- 
edge and virtue are one. But we have further to insist 
that moral training is an indispensable requisite for se- 
curing all that we desire on the intellectual side. The 
ability to work is one thing, the will to work quite an- 
other. Neither wise arrangement of curricula, nor ex- 
cellence of method, nor skill on the part of teachers will 
avail much with a pupil who has not been duly exercised 
in what may be called the school virtues—in punctuality, 
docility and industry—to say nothing of the specifically 
Christian qualities of mind and heart which our schools 
endeavor to inculcate. A mere allusion to this phase of 
the subject must suffice, since our present purpose is not 
to dwell upon the need of moral education or discuss the 
manner in which it should be conducted, but rather to 
emphasize from this particular view-point one of the 
vital relationships in which the parochial school stands 
towards all later education and the work of more ad- 
vanced institutions. It suffices, I mean, to point out that 
the pastor, in forming the character of the pupils in his 
school according to the principles and rules of morality, 
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not only lays the foundation for right conduct, but also 
in a very essential degree imbues the will with those 
qualities which are indispensable for the cultivation of 
intellectual powers. 

It would not, however, be dealing fairly with this sub- 
ject if, after showing the interdependence of college and 
school, we should add no word as to the mode of adjust- 
ing their relations. If a manifold responsibility rests on 
the parochial school as a preparation for the college, it 
is obvious to ask how this responsibility can be met, or 
how the school can best enter into co-operation with the 
factors in our system. Here of course one naturally 
thinks of the frame-work—of the course of studies, the 
number of grades, the hours for each subject—and all 
this is doubtless important. Or again one has in mind 
the qualifications of the teacher and the distribution of 
work in special departments—questions assuredly that 
cannot be too thoroughly considered. But back of all 
these, though certainly dependent on them in many re- 
spects, lies the question as to how the teaching shall be 
carried on. While a due succession and continuity of 
subjects are required, and while a mutual understand- 
ing as to their respective limits is necessary, it is even 
more necessary that college and school should reach an 
agreement regarding methods by which education as a 
whole and the teaching of the several subjects can be 
most effectually conducted. Now these methods, so far 
as they are sound, are simply the application of certain 
underlying principles drawn from the sciences of life 
and mind. Once we have learned how life, organic and 
mental, develops, we are in a position to understand on 
what basis educational methods are to be harmonized. 
We know that in the living germ the several organs are 
potentially present and that they are developed by a 
proportionate growth. We find, not that brain or heart 
or eye advances alone to its final form and awaits the 
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tardier growth of other parts, but rather that by an even- 
ly progressing differentiation, the several structures ap- 
pear and take on their appropriate functions. In pro- 
portion, moreover, to the development of structure and 
activity, new relations with the environment are formed, 
new materials are assimilated, new modes of reaction 
are manifested; but throughout, the same law of adapta- 
tion to actual and growing needs is observed, and when- 
ever that law is interfered with, arrest of development 
inevitably results. 

Analogous to this natural process is the work of edu- 
cation. Our aim is not merely to see that just so many 
subjects of study are offered the child, nor that, having 
completed the one he shall now enter upon the next. Our 
criterion is not the logical sequence which appeals to the 
mind at maturity, but rather the psychological relation 
determined by the nature of the mind itself. Succession 
there must be—not, however, of a mechanical sort, but 
of the sort that supplies precisely what is needed in 
quality and quantity at each stage of development and 
enables the mind to pass on through its own activity to 
the next higher stage. 

On this basis, the ideal relation between school and 
college would imply that from the very beginning of his 
school life, the child shall be trained by methods which. 
on a scale proportioned to his needs, are in principle 
identical with those which later on the college will apply. 
The school is not called on to anticipate the work of the 
college any more than the college work is expected to 
take up what the university does. The essential thing is 
that each lesson in the school be given in such a way as 
to provide those structural and functional elements which 
with proper treatment in subsequent periods, will attain 
their full development in variety and power. 

Evidently, then, the most arduous task in all educa- 
tion, is that which falls to the lot of the elementarv 
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school. For its accomplishment a deep insight into the 
laws of mental life is the first requisite; but there is also 
needed, to accomplish it well, a clear conception of the 
methods adopted and pursued in collegiate training. 
These, again, unquestionably, are susceptible of im- 
provement, and we may be sure that the colleges them- 
selves are eager for the better things. But any modifi- 
cation that is to be useful, and particularly any change 
that is far-reaching in its effects, should be the outcome 
of mutual understanding, of joint deliberation and ac- 
tion, on the part of school and college together. As I 
now see the situation, I am persuaded that no measure 
would advance our common interests more efficaciously 
than a careful study and a prudent adjustment of the 
methods that are followed from the lowest of our schools 
to the highest. 

But of methods and method-making there is no end— 
just as there is no end of reforms and tendencies and 
movements. Clearly, we must make a choice, and for the 
choosing we need a standard. Have we, then, within our 
reach, in other words, within the range of Christian edu- 
cation, in its source, its history or its present agencies 
any guidance or irreproachable example? Is there any 
record of a teaching by methods that are absolutely se- 
cure in their principle and that have been adequately 
tested in their application? 

The reply, I am sure, takes definite shape in each of 
your minds. We have come to realize that in the teach- 
ing which the Gospel presents us there is not only sub- 
limity of truth and morality without equal, but also a 
perfection of method which no merely human wisdom 
can ever attain. And when we speak of Jesus Christ as 
the greatest of all teachers, we imply with all reverence 
that He is the supreme examplar on which our own work, 
according to our capacity, should be modeled. Further- 
more, it is plain that the Church, in imparting to man- 
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kind the truths of salvation, employs those methods 
which are most thoroughly in accord with the nature and 
the needs of the human mind. In the sacramental sys- 
tem, the liturgy, each detail of the ritual, each item of 
adornment added to the material edifice where we wor- 
ship, the Church observes, and for centuries has ob- 
served, the great laws which psychology is just trying to 
formulate—the appeal to sense, the use of symbols, imi- 
tation, expression and the principle of learning by doing 
—all are her ordinary methods. 

These things we know and appreciate; but note the 
consequence for the subject we have in hand. The pastor 
is the regularly appointed agency by which the Church 
carries on her teaching; the sanctuary is his school; and 
every liturgical act which he performs in accordance 
with the spirit and prescription of the Church is a lesson 
imparted by the most effective of methods. He has only 
to analyze his own action and bring into clear conscious- 
ness the principles it involves in order to see that he 
must pay attention to psychological method, because, as 
a priest, he is continually putting it into practice. He 
has but to convince himself that the same methods hold 
good for the entire work of education in order to secure 
the standard that is needed. 

From this point of view we might well be justified in 
revising the title of this paper; we might quite properly 
speak of ‘‘the pastor as educator.’’ For such in truth 
he is. He is not merely connected with, or interested in, 
education; his daily and hourly ministrations make him, 
in a very literal sense, a teacher with the most vital 
knowledge to impart and the most perfect methods of 
imparting it. So far now as we may be able to extend 
these methods to other subjects, and thereby secure unity 
in our teaching, we must count upon the experience and 
the earnest co-operation of the pastor to make our en- 
deavors successful. We now recognize the necessity of 
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making religion the center of all education, of employ- 
ing the same principles and methods in intellectual, moral 
and religious training. What could be more natural than 
to enlist and put to the best advantage the co-operation 
of that teacher who, more than any one else, is the au- 
thorized exponent of the methods which the Church her- 
self employs? 

Our appeal to the pastor, therefore, is not any request 
that he shall go aside from his official position and its 
duties to seek out new policies or to inform his work with 
anew spirit. He can be most helpful to us, if, in the use 
of his authority as head of the parochial school, he will 
keep before his own mind and before the mind of those 
who labor with him in teaching, the central purpose for 
which the Association exists, and if he will extend to the 
whole Catholic system the care which he directly feels 
for the organization of his school and his solicitude for 
those salutary methods which he is constantly applying 
in the name of the Church and of Christ. With such a 
spirit on his part, there will not only be co-operation, but 
there will also result a system of Christian education in 
the true sense of the word; for it will be, like the Church 
herself, a system animated by the spirit of Christ, fash- 
ioned upon His teaching, and carrying over from the 
school to college, university and social life, in unbroken 
sequence, the lessons which the Master taught. 

Tuomas J. SHAHAN, 








JESUIT EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


When in the year 1492 Columbus left the harbor of 
Palos, it was not merely the desire to reach the Indies 
by a westward course that inspired him, but his soul 
was aglow with the spirit of the crusader. That 
spirit had died out in the greater part of Europe, but it 
had been kept alive in chivalrous Spain during centuries 
of struggle with the Moors. A few months before Co- 
lumbus set sail for the West, the heroic efforts of the 
Spaniards had been crowned with the complete over- 
throw of Moorish rule in Spain; the last stronghold of 
Mohammedanism, Granada, surrendered in 1492, and the 
Crescent disappeared before the Cross in the Iberian 
Peninsula. The crusading spirit had lingered in the 
souls of individuals of other nationalities, notably in the 
lofty mind of the great Genoese. As we learn from the 
Diary of Columbus, the discovery of new lands, or of new 
routes for commerce, was, in his mind, subordinate to a 
larger, grander scheme. The wealth of the Indies was to 
furnish the means of a new crusade, for the recovery of 
the Holy Land and the sending of missionaries to the 
Far East. Nor was the crusading motive entirely absent 
from the minds of Ferdinand and Isabella; in announe- 
ing to the Pope the achievement of Columbus, the Cath- 
olic sovereigns state that the royal purposes of the voy- 
age had been ‘‘discovery and the extension of Christian- 
ity.’’ The noble desire of the great discoverer, ‘‘to fit 
out, with the profits of the enterprise, an expedition to 
conquer the Holy Sepulchre,’’ was not realized; but, to 
use the words of St. Paul, ‘‘a great door had been 
opened’’ to the Gospel, possibilities for the expansion of 
Christianity had been unfolded, far beyond what the dis- 
coverer could have imagined in his boldest dreams, 
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Historical parallels are dangerous and often mislead- 
ing, but a comparison between St. Ignatius of Loyola and 
Columbus is entirely justified, at least on one point, viz., 
the crusading enthusiasm. Ignatius, born in 1491, while 
Columbus was anxiously waiting for a favorable answer 
from the Spanish sovereigns, was a representative of the 
noblest traits of the chivalrous Spaniard of the period. 
Above all, he had caught the infection of the crusading 
spirit. In his ‘‘Spiritual Exercises,’’ the two funda- 
mental meditations on the ‘‘Kingdom of Christ’’ and 
‘“‘Two Standards,’’ have in them the genuine ring of the 
loftiest crusading enthusiasm. They contain the germ 
of his future order which he called by a military term 
the ‘‘Company of Jesus,’’ or, as it might be expressed 
now, the Regiment of Jesus. Soon after his spiritual 
transformation at Manresa, Ignatius, the soldier-saint, 
resolved to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, to live 
on the soil hallowed by the footprints of his Lord and to 
convert the children of Mohammed. When in 1534 the 
small band of followers of Ignatius united to form the 
nucleus of the Society of Jesus, they added to other vows 
that of going to the Holy Land, to undertake a spiritual 
crusade for the conversion of Mohammedans. In 1537 
we find them on their way to Venice, to embark for Pales- 
tine, in order to open a way for new triumphs of the 
Church. It was without doubt a noble conception, one 
which the swords of Christian chivalry had not been able 
to realize by the efforts and enthusiasm of centuries. 
Even in later years Ignatius cherished the plan of unit- 
ing all Christendom in a crusade against the arch-enemy 
of the Cross. Like the crusading scheme of Columbus, 
that of Ignatius was frustrated; but, as the discovery of 
Columbus had opened other fields for the expansion of 
Christianity, so the foundation of the Society of Jesus 
led to apostolic enterprises far wider and more universal 
than Ignatius had at first contemplated. The members of 
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the new Society were soon found in the tropics and near 
the ice-bound shores of Hudson Bay, in the vast plains 
of Argentina and the pathless forests of Michigan, in 
Abyssinia, China, Japan, and the Indian Archipelago; 
in short, they soon ‘‘belted’’ the globe with their mis- 
sions. Everywhere they sought to spread the Kingdom 
of Christ by reforming the morals and strengthening the 
faith of Catholics, by bringing back to the Church thou- 
sands led astray by the Protestant Revolution, by preach- 
ing the Gospel to infidels, by instructing the little ones 
in the elements of the Christian faith, and by teaching 
the youth of all countries the most varied branches of 
learning. 

The lives, adventures, successes and sufferings of the 
Jesuit missionaries in America, especially in the north- 
ern parts, have been vividly, and not unsympathetically 
described by Bancroft, Kip, Parkman, and other Protest- 
ant writers, and more recently, by Father Campbell, in 
his ‘‘ Pioneer Priests of North America.’’ Speaking of 
the Jesuits in New France, Parkman says: ‘‘A fervor 
more intense, a self-abnegation more complete, a self-de- 
votion more constant and enduring, will scarcely find its 
record on the page of human history.’’ Of the labors of 
Nobrega, Anchieta and others in South America, Kip 
speaks in terms of highest admiration: ‘‘In truth, we 
should pity him, who could read the record of their striv- 
ings even unto death, without a quickening pulse. They 
sought not their own, and whatever may have been their 
errors’’—it is a Protestant clergyman who speaks —‘‘in 
their deep devotedness they followed in the footsteps of 
their Lord.’’ In all these accounts we hear little of the 
educational efforts of the Jesuits. Is the cause of this to 
be found in the fact that this work was neglected? By no 
means. It is easy to understand why most writers fail 
to speak of the schools of the pioneers of civilization; the 
figure of the Black Robe, carrying with him hardly any- 
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thing but his Crucifix and Breviary, traveling over the 
parched plains of the South, or penetrating into the for- 
ests of the West, paddling his canoe over shoals and 
through rapids, everywhere facing death, from the ad- 
verse forces of nature or from the Indian’s tomahawk— 
this appeals vividly to the imagination. Parkman on one 
occasion exclaims: ‘‘Is this true history, or a romance of 
chivalry? It is both.’’ Those scenes exhibit the heroic 
element which fascinates not only the child, but interests 
grown up people as well. But in educational work, in the 
drudgery of the schoolroom, there is nothing of the ro- 
mantic, and there seems to be little of the heroic element. 
‘‘Seems to be,’’ I say purposely, for in the conscientious 
work of teaching, in the daily wrestling with ignorance, 
stubbornness and other annoying faults of childhood, in 
the persevering and patient zeal, necessary for successful 
educational work, there is something of the fervor and 
complete self-devotion so much admired in the mission- 
ary: there is something bordering on the heroic. This 
is true in a special sense in the case of religious teachers, 
who, like the missionary, leave parents, home and often 
even their country, to devote themselves to the ardu- 
ous task of education, and this without hope of earthly 
reward, without the prospect of an annual vacation 
on mountain or seashore, or an occasional holiday 
trip to Europe, without even the glamor and excite- 
ment surrounding and inspiring the work of the real 
missionary. On the other hand, the apostolic labors 
of the missionary themselves are educational work 
in the best sense of the term, in fact, the noblest, purest 
and strongest manifestation of the teaching instinct. But 
we intend to speak here of educational work in the more 
limited sense of the word, and even this can be done only 
very summarily in a brief article. It is to be deplored 
that there exists as yet no satisfactory history of Cath- 
olic education in Latin America, that is in the Spanish 
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and Portuguese colonies, where the Church continued the 
work she had so gloriously carried on during the Middle 
Ages, when she was to the rising nations of Europe not 
merely a mother, but also a teacher and a guide to the 
best fruits of civilization. 









I. 







IN LATIN AMERICA 










JESUIT EDUCATION 


The Jesuits entered Latin America in 1549. They were 
not the first missionaries and teachers in the New World; 
others, especially the sons of St. Francis and St. Dominic 
had preceded them. From the beginning ‘‘both the crown 
and the Church were solicitous for education, and pro- 
visions were made for its promotion on a far greater 
scale than was possible or even attempted in the English 
colonies.’’! It is probable that the first institution for 
higher education in the New World was founded in 15335, 
namely the college of Santa Cruz in Mexico.? From 1536 
dates the first royal provision for the instruction of the 
creole Spanish youth. Nor was the education of Indian 
boys and girls neglected. In 1551 the University of Lima 
in Peru was founded, the first in America, and about the 
same time the University of Mexico. In the beginning of 
the eighteenth century the former is said to have counted 
nearly two thousand students. Although secular priests 
and Franciscans and Dominicans were zealously labor- 
ing in the educational field at the time of the arrival of 
the Jesuits, yet, as Professor Bourne of Yale says, ‘‘the 
coming of the Jesuits contributed much to the real educa- 
tional work in America. They established colleges, one 
of which, the little college at Juli on Lake Titicaca, be- 























*Bourne, Spain in America (1907), p. 308. 
*Ib., p. 309. 
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came a genuine seat of learning.’’® The printing press 
of this college soon became famous. It is asserted in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia (IX. 255), that the first book 
printed in America was a catechism issued by that press 
in 1577. This, however, is a mistake, for it is 
known that printers plied their trade, some decades be- 
fore this time, in New Spain. Books were printed in 
Mexico in 1563 and previously, and it seems likely that 
the first book printed in America was an elementary 
Christian Doctrine, issued in 1537.4 From trustworthy 
authorities® we glean the names of at least 96 Jesuit col- 
leges in I.atin America before the expulsion of the So- 
ciety. At the very time of this catastrophe there existed 
actually 9 colleges in Portuguese Brazil, and 78 in the 
Spanish colonies; 15 in Peru, 10 in Chili, 9 in New Gra- 
nada, 23 in Mexico, 10 in Paraguay, 11 in Ecuador; alto- 
gether 87 colleges. There were, besides, 19 seminaries in - 
charge of the Jesuits, so that we have a grand total of 
106 higher educational institutions. ‘‘The Jesuits,’’ 
says a French writer (du Dézert), ‘‘had literally covered 
South America with their establishments.’’ 

Nor was elementary education neglected. It is one of 
the numerous errors of Compayré and other writers that 
the Jesuits provided only the ‘‘aristocratic’’ education, 
and deliberately neglected popular instruction. The 
Jesuit Constitutions explicitly declare elementary edu- 
cation a laudable work, ‘‘a work of charity, to teach read- 
ing and writing,’’ which might be undertaken by mem- 
bers of the Society if there was a sufficient number of 


‘Ib., p. 311. 

‘Ib., p. 314, and especially Icazbalceta, Bibliografia Americana del 
Siglo XVI. Catalogo razonado de libros impresos en Mezico de 1539 
a 1600. 

*Carrez, Atlas Geographicus Societatis Jesu, and Hamy, Les Domiciles 
de la Compagnie de Jésus. 

*‘Burnichon, £tudes, Sept. 5, 1910; see also America, Oct. 8, 1910. 
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men.? The history of the Society in America is the best 
refutation of the charge of hostility to: popular educa- 
tion. In Lower California the Indian children were not 
only instructed in Christian Doctrine, in agriculture and 
the trades, but it is known that several schools were es- 
tablished. Thus Father Ugarte, shortly after 1700, built 
a boarding school at Loretto, and a school for boys and 
another for girls at San Xavier.’ In the famous Reduc- 
tions of Paraguay, better than anywhere else, the Jesuits 
had opportunities to display their educational and civil- 
izing activity. There, in the words of Robert Southey, 
the Jesuit was to the Indians 


Their Father and their Friend, Priest, Ruler, all in all. 
Food, raiment, shelter, safety he provides; 
No forecast, no anxieties have they; 


The Jesuit governs, and instructs and guides. 


That they instructed the natives Southey is compelled 
to admit, although he is generally hostile to the Jesuits. 
He says that the Indians, through the teachings of the 
Fathers, made considerable progress both in the useful 
and ornamental arts; that they were taught to read and 
write in their native language and that some were in- 
structed in Spanish and Latin.® Eleven years before the 
Reductions, which Haller called ‘‘an image of the Golden 
Age,’’ and Voltaire ‘‘the triumph of humanity,’’ were 
annihilated, Charlevoix wrote (in 1756) : ‘‘Every Reduc- 
tion has two schools. In one the children learn to read 
and write; in the other to dance, sing and play upon all 
the instruments permitted to be used in the divine serv- 
ice.’’ He also states that some copy Spanish and Latin 


‘On this and other questions concerning the educational activity of 
the Society, see the present writer’s work, Jesuit Education. Its His- 
tory and Principles. St. Louis. 

‘Clinch, California and Its Missions, I, 111. 

*History of Brazil, II, ch. XXIV. 
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manuscripts so well that their work ‘‘would do honor to 
the best copiers of Europe, both in point of beauty and 
exactness.’”° On the other hand, one should beware of 
the exaggerations into which some writers have fallen. 
Thus the statement quoted by Marshall, in his Christian 
Missions (II, Ch. IX) that in every Reduction ‘‘the 
knowledge of reading, writing and arithmetic was liter- 
ally universal,’’ cannot be verified. Considering the con- 
ditions one must regard such a statement as incredible. 
It is directly contradicted by Father Huonder, 8S. J., one 
of the foremost authorities on the history of Jesuit mis- 
sions, who maintains that this education was confined to 
the boys, and, in fact, given only to the more talented 
ones.1! Also, in other parts of Latin America there were 
strictly primary schools. In Guateniala Father de Beth- 
encourt founded in 1660 a religious congregation which 
had for its main object elementary education, and in 1687 
it had in Peru and New Spain 27 houses. That elemen- 
tary schools were connected with many residences (small- 
er houses) of the Society, is evident from the fact that 
after the suppression of the Society a number of these 
residences were handed over to other orders with the ob- 
ligation to continue ‘‘the popular schools which had been 
attached to the Jesuit houses.’’” 

One point in the educational work of the Jesuits in 
America deserves special notice, namely, the care taken 
of musical and manual training. From the accounts we 
have of the Jesuit schools it is clear that manual train- 
ing, so much discussed and recommended of late, is by 
no means a discovery of the last few decades. This fea- 
ture is, at the same time, one of the most attractive in the 
history of Jesuit education in South America, though 


“Charlevoix, History of Paraguay; quoted from Engl. transl. London, 
1769, II, 262 ff. 
"“Kirchen-Lexikon, IX, 1472. 


“OHtudes, Sept. 5, 1910. 
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perhaps least known. The industrial and economical 
development of Paraguay and other Latin American 
missions was chiefly due to Fathers and Lay-Brothers 
from Germany, Belgium and Holland. As has recently 
been shown'® there were nearly 500 German Jesuits en- 
gaged in Latin America; in Paraguay alone 120, between 
1700-1767, when the Reductions reached the highest 
degree of perfection. The names of many appear on mis- 
sion records in a peculiar Spanish disguise, as Kino for 
Kuehn, Soto Mayor for Sedlmayr, Claver for Kloeber, 
Ruiz for Ruess. Whereas in Spain, after the conquest of 
America, industrial life began to decline, it flourished in 
Germany and the Netherlands, and Spanish Superiors 
urgently appealed to those countries for assistance. 
Spanish writers, like Peramas, Cappa, Barros Arana, 
and Enrich, pay a generous tribute to the services rend- 
ered by those industrious workers. They cultivated the 
most varied trades and taught them to the Indian youths; 
the following are mentioned in particular: weaving of 
woolen fabrics, cabinet making, wood carving, painting, 
polychroming; they founded bells, made chimes, clocks 
(a lay-brother from Oberammergau is mentioned par- 
ticularly in Chili as an able clock maker), built or- 
gans, produced fine work in gold and jewelry for 
churches, ete. Printing presses and a glass factory had 
been established about 1700. Nor is it surprising to hear 
that German Jesuits were among the best teachers of 
music in the Reductions. Many composed musical pieces, 
trained excellent boy choirs, and Fathers Baucke, Sepp, 
Schmid and Boehm became famous as manufacturers of 
harps, violins, trumpets, clarinets, and other musical 
instruments. It is somewhat strange that writers like 
Crétineau-Joly in their histories of the Society have 


“Huonder, Deutsche Jesuiten—Missiondre des 17. und 18. Jahr- 
hunderts. 
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hardly anything to say about the industrial training 
given so sedulously by these men. 

A great deal more would be known about the educa- 
tional work of the Jesuits if precious documents had not 
been destroyed ruthlessly and deliberately, at the time of 
the suppression of the Society. Mr. Graham remarks: 
‘‘Nothing seems to have been preserved except matter 
which the dispersers thought might prove incriminating 
against the Jesuits.’"* Men like Wilhelm von Humboldt 
lament the incalculable loss which history, geography, 
and science suffered through this barbarism and blind 
hatred. Another German Protestant, Bach, who in the 
beginning of last century lived for over twenty years 
among the Chiquitos in South America, states that inval- 
uable manuscripts from the Jesuit libraries were used 
for making cartridges, paper lanterns, etc. In corners of 
sacristies and houses of parish priests he found, hidden 
under cobwebs, or partly destroyed by mice and ants, 
remnants of books and manuscripts which testified to the 
‘‘iron industry of the Jesuits; scraps of excellent maps 
made by the Fathers, which even now are the best guides 
of those districts. An indication of the narrow hatred of 
the successors of the Jesuits is seen in the fact, that in 
books whole pages were torn out on which there seemed 
to be anything in favor of the Order.’’!® Great as is the 
loss of such precious material for the history of Jesuit 
education in America, enough is left to furnish splendid 
evidence of their educational zeal. 

In regard to the kind and extent of education imparted 
in these schools, some writers have spoken most dis- 
paragingly. Southey says: ‘‘The learning imparted in 
the Reductions was of little extent, and the Tree of 
Knowledge was not suffered to grow in a Jesuit Para- 
dise.’’ There is absolutely no justification for such a 
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sneer. No one can expect to find modern physics and 
chemistry in the little mission schools, but, as Mr. Gra- 
ham says, the Jesuits ‘‘strove to teach the Indian popula- 
tion all the best part of the European progress of the 
times in which they lived.’’'® When speaking of the very 
primitive kind of education given in the schools of the 
English colonies in America, Fiske and others think that, 
considering the conditions of the times, one must ‘‘not 
despise these humble institutions.’""* This is quite cor- 
rect, but the same allowance must, in fairness, be made 
for the Catholic mission” schools, where the difficulties 
were probably much greater than in the English colonies. 
In regard to the higher educational establishments in 
Latin America, Professor Bourne makes the following 
noteworthy statement: ‘‘It is not too much to say that in 
number, range of studies, and standard of attainments 
by the officers they [the higher schools of Mexico] sur- 
passed anything existing in English America until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Mexican scholars 
made distinguished achievements in some branches of 
science, particularly medicine and surgery, but pre-emi- 
nently in linguistics, history and anthropology. Dic- 
tionaries and grammars of the native languages and his- 
tories of the Mexican institutions are an imposing proof 
of their scholarly devotion and intellectual activity. * * * 
That the Spanish authorities in state and Church did 
much to promote education is abundantly evident, and 
the modern sciences of anthropology, linguistics, geog- 
raphy and history are profoundly indebted to the labors 
of the early Spanish-American scholars and mission- 
aries.’"*® Now these scholars were either members of 
religious orders, or men trained by religious, and among 
these distinguished writers several Jesuits occupy a 


*L. c., p. XII. 
"Old Virginia and Her Neighbors, I, 288. 
“Spain in America, pp. 310, 312. 
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prominent place. Of their 23 colleges in Mexico, 10 cer- 
tainly were founded in the sixteenth century. Father 
Clavigero’s History of Mexico was esteemed by Ban- 
croft as a leading authority and praised for its masterly 
arrangement and philosophic spirit. Fathers Sedlmayr 
and Kino are among the ablest geographers of Mexico, 
and to the latter we owe the discovery of the mouth of the 
Rio Grande and excellent maps of Lower California. 
Similar praise has been bestowed on some Jesuit scholars 
of South America. Father Acosta is one of the foremost 
Peruvian writers, and his Natural and Moral History of 
the Indies is a valuable source of information in spite of 
some defects. An important work on Paraguay is Dob- 
rizhoffer’s History of the Abipones. A pupil of the 
Jesuit college of Lima was Leon Pinelo, ‘‘the first Ameri- 
can bibliographer and one of the greatest, as well as the 
indefatigable codifier of the legislation of the Indies.’’!® 
In linguistics many Jesuits achieved distinction, especial- 
ly Anchieta, Figueira, Holguin, Rubio, Febres and 
Hervas. The works of Hervas are highly praised by 
Humboldt and Benfey, and Professor Max Miiller of 
Oxford attributes to him some of the most important and 
most brilliant discoveries in the history of the science of 
language, besides having collected specimens of 300 lan- 
guages and composed grammars of about forty.2° At 
present we know of 269 Jesuits who wrote on American 
subjects, and nearly all of them wrote before the suppres- 
sion of the Society; 27 composed dictionaries and gram- 
mars of Indian languages of North America, 37 of Cen- 
tral America, 96 of South America; 60 give descriptions 
of travel, 27 wrote on American geography, 22 made 
maps and atlases.*' There are found references to many 
other works, which are now completely lost. We know of 


*Bourne, 1. c., p. 311. 
"Science of Language, I, 140 ff. 
™Sommervogel, Bibliotheque de la Compagnie de Jésus, vol. X. 
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at least one astronomical observatory in Paraguay, at 
San Cosmas, in the beginning of the seventeenth century; 
also three printing establishments are mentioned there 
about the same time, in the missions of Loreto, Santa 
Maria Mayor, and San Xavier; the types had been found- 
ed in the mission. 

In another article we shall speak of the beginnings of 
Jesuit education in the English colonies and New France, 
and of its later development in the United States and 
Canada. 

In concluding this sketch, we may be allowed to ask a 
question, namely, how does the educational work of the 
Jesuits and of other religious orders in Latin America 
compare with education in the English colonies at the 
same period? It has often been stated that ‘‘zeal for ed- 
ucation was one of the noblest features of the great Pu- 
ritan movement’’ (Fiske). But, at the end of the sev- 
enteeth century in the English colonies ‘‘educational and 
intellectual life was low * * * Except for theological 
writings in New England, and a few journals and de- 
scriptions of country and travel, the colonies developed 
little literature before 1689 * * * The only institu- 
tion for higher education in 1689 was Harvard College,”’ 
and the number of students was very small in that insti- 
tution.2?. In other colonies conditions were even worse. 
In Virginia, Governor Berkeley, when asked what pro- 
visions were made for public instruction, in 1671, gave 
the famous reply: ‘‘I thank God there are no free schools 
nor printing, and I hope we shall not have these hundred 
years; for learning has brought disobedience and heresy 
and sects into the world, and printing has divulged them, 
and libels against the best government. God keep us from 
both.’’** Another governor, Lord Culpeper, some ten 
years later, seems to have been much of Berkeley’s way 
of thinking. Of course, it would be unfair to imagine 


=Andrews, Colonial Self-Government, pp. 310-312. 
“Fiske, 1. c., p. 286. 
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that many entertained such narrow notions, but if a sim- 
ilar statement of a Spanish viceroy in America could be 
found—none is known—would it not forever be quoted 
as a proof of the ‘‘disastrous influence of Catholicism on 
education’’? It is worth while to compare with the edu- 
cational and literary conditions in English America what 
has been said before of the numerous institutions of 
higher learning in Latin America, and the remarkable 
scholarly activity of Catholic missionaries and teachers. 
This comparison will be a salutary antidote against what 
has been called ‘‘an article of Anglo-Saxon faith that all 
the Spanish colonies were mal-administered’’ (Graham). 
Furthermore, it will strikingly prove that the Church 
was not only the teacher of medieval Europe, but car- 
ried the seeds of learning together with the light of the 
Gospel into the New World. 
Rosert SwIcKeERaTH, S. J. 


Holy ‘Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 





THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 


No question in the field of education has called forth 
a deeper or a more widespread interest in recent 
years than the relation which should exist between re- 
ligious and moral instruction in our schools. It is gen- 
erally admitted by thoughtful educators of all shades of 
religious belief as well as by those who oppose religion 
in all its forms, that our public schools have fallen short 
of what the country at large expects of them in the mat- 
ter of moral instruction. Various attempts have been 
made to provide for the children in the public schools 
moral instruction that will be free from all trace of creeds 
and of religious dogmas, but so far it is admitted that the 
success attending any of these efforts has been disap- 
pointingly meagre. Recently many prominent educators 
have been seeking to find some means of introducing into 
the schools a form of religious instruction that will be 
so free from denominational character as not to arouse 
opposition from Catholic or Protestant, Jew or Agnostic. 
President Eliot has given us a statement of the tenets of 
his new religion. Professor Dewey assures us that the 
public schools are developing a new and higher form of 
religion that is devoid of all denominational character. 
President Hall, in a recent address said: ‘‘ Religion is an 
inalienable birthright of the soul. I believe that even if 
religion did not exist, we should have to invent it. We 
cannot teach morality without religion, and I think it is 
deplorable that we should have to do it in our schools. 
We can do a great deal, but if we are to improve the races 
as they go along, if our nation is not to be decadent, we 
must have religion. It is the most potent influence.’’ In 
a recent address at New York University, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott said: ‘‘I don’t want less scholarship, but I do 
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not believe that there can be any true scholarship that 
does not recognize obedience to law. * * * I do not 
believe that any teacher of history, for example, has true 
scholarship who does not understand and make his pupils 
understand that history is not a mere mass of facts, but 
that it has a relation to the growth towards the Kingdom 
of God, the making of men better and happier. I do not 
want religion added to education, but the teaching of 
everything so that it leads men on to realize how the 
Eternal is shaping human nature. This is true citizen- 
ship, and this is the spirit of religion.’’ 

The need of religious instruction is felt in every phase 
of education from the kindergarten to the university. 
Professor Matlock, of Whittier College, California, con- 
tributes a significant article to the Educational Review, 
(October, 1910) under the caption Instruction in Religion 
in State Universities. An obvious inference from his 
article is that any one belonging to any particular re- 
ligious organization or church is, by that very fact, dis- 
qualified to teach religion. According to him, only those 
broad, scholarly minds that have escaped injury in youth 
from too close contact with the church are capable in 
mature years of an impartial study of religion, hence the 
proper place in which to teach religion and to train the 
ministers of religion is the non-sectarian state univer- 
sities. He says: ‘‘The studies which prepare one to serve 
the people as a guide in their moral and religious devel- 
opment may be as legitimately carried on in a state uni- 
versity as in any other. Indeed, many of the courses that 
lead to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity in the best 
divinity schools are now to be had in state universities 
where the departments of philosophy, of history, of lan- 
guages, and of literature, are steadily widening to in- 
clude ‘every field of human thought and experience.’ It 
need not be added that the universities of Pennsylvania, 
of Wisconsin, of Michigan, and of California, have an 
infinitely better right to graduate clergymen with full 
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professional training than very many denominational 
colleges that do not confer the degree of Bachelor of Di- 
vinity. * * * If any one insists, however, that young 
men entering the ministry are apt to give themselves up 
to a particular sectarian theology, and that professional 
training for the ministry and its degrees are, therefore, 
beyond the scope of a state university, he only adds an- 
other reason why young ministers should be trained in 
a non-sectarian atmosphere. University training is the 
best means of counteracting, in strong religious natures, 
an unfortunate tendency to become sectarian, a tendency 
which the small, isolated Bible college, under the control 
of some particular church, has developed to the hurt of 
many splendid minds and to the hindrance of the pro- 
gress of the Christian religion in our country.’’ 

This statement is particularly interesting because it is 
fairly typical of the thought of a great many of the men 
who are now shaping the educational policy of the public 
school system. Their attitude towards religion is that 
all particular beliefs of a religious nature unfit a man to 
teach religion. The scholar, according to these men, 
should study religion, indeed, but he should study it as a 
remote body of phenomena that will serve to illumine 
many an obscure page of history and to unravel the mys- 
tery that surrounds the origin of many a human institu- 
tion. But the moment religion lays hold of a man’s con- 
victions it makes him a partisan and unfits him for the 
high calling of a teacher. 

In another respect Professor Matlock’s statement 
voices the faith of many of the enemies of religion. These 
men count much on the potency of the training imparted 
in secular universities ‘‘to counteract in strong religious 
natures an unfortunate tendency to become sectarian.’’ 
We find ourselves agreeing with them in this. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to find a more potent means of eradicat- 
ing all effective religious belief. Religion, to be of any 
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real value, must enter into a man’s soul, lay hold of his 
convictions, and control the springs of his actions; and 
where religion fails to do this, it can scarcely be regarded 
as a blessing. 

Professor Matlock makes no effort to conceal the low 
estimate which he places upon those who hold any special 
form of religious belief and whom he designates ‘‘sec- 
tarians.’’ ‘‘The state cannot exclude any profession 
from its schools, nor should ‘any spark of talent that man 
may possess be outside its fostering care.’ Its favors 
may be misused by men in every class, but it cannot with- 
hold them; for the state has something of the divine per- 
fection as its educational motive; it cannot presume that 
a young man trained by it for the ministry will turn out 
a sectarian any more than it can presume that the young 
men it trains to be lawyers and physicians will prove a 
hindrance to the administration of justice, or prey upon 
the ignorance of the people. Quacks, pettifoggers, and 
sectarians will remain possibilities in any system of edu- 
cation; but that does not change the obligation of the 
state to provide with the most complete impartiality for 
the study of medicine, law and religion.”’ 

In listening to these words one could almost imagine 
himself back in the old days of the Divine Emperors. But 
men must have something to believe in, something to wor- 
ship, and when they have drifted beyond the pale of re- 
ligious belief, they may not be denied the right to wor- 
ship ‘‘the divine perfection of the state.’’ 

The encroachments of the state upon the rights of the 
home and the rights of the church are clearly indicated in 
the trend of our recent educational literature. At first 
the state undertook to provide free education for the 
children of the poor in elementary subjects; then it de- 
veloped secondary schools, professional schools and uni- 
versities. Step by step the control of these institutions 
is being removed from the parents. At first the state 
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confined its efforts to instruction in purely secular sub- 
jects, leaving the teaching of religion to the home and the 
church; then it proceeded to eliminate all reference to 
Christ and to religion from the text-books and the teach- 
ers’ instructions; and now we are learning, through sad 
experience, that morality cannot be taught without relig- 
ion. The next step in advance, as outlined by Professor 
Matlock, is to establish the claim of the state to control 
religious education on the plea that it is necessary both 
for the intellectual and for the moral welfare of the 
people and on the further plea that no particular church 
is competent to deal with religious instruction, not even 
with that of its own ministers, and so we are back again 
to the old principle: Cujus est regio illius et religio. 

Even though we cannot agree with many of Mr. Mat- 
locks’s contentions, we have no quarrel with the position 
which he assigns to religious instruction in the eurricu- 
lum of a real university. This is perhaps best seen in the 
following passage, which he quotes with approval from 
Professor Frieze: ‘‘The professor of philosophy and the 
professor of history must deal largely with Christianity 
and with all religions; either this, or abandon their work 
altogether. Without it their chairs are nothing; without 
it I might almost say a university is nothing. For take 
away from history all consideration of the religious and 
Christian movements of the world and hardly anything 
of history is left; and shut off from philosophy the dis- 
cussion of the momentous questions and various theo- 
ries of religion that have filled the minds of ancient and 
modern thinkers, and no professor of philosophy will 
think his chair worth holding.’’ | 

This line of thought will suggest practical conclusions 
to the Catholic parent whose sons and daughters are 
about to enter college, and it should make plain to them 
one of the reasons why the Church maintains her own 
colleges and universities. The professors in Catholic 
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institutions have open to them all the sources of knowl- 
edge open to any scholar in any university. Nor will any 
one acquainted with the history of science question the 
ability of the children of the Church to deal with the 
problems on the growing surface of knowledge, in view of 
the fact that they have been largely responsible for the 
advance of science along all lines. On the other hand, 
the purely secular school, even in the admission of many 
of its most ardent admirers cannot teach philosophy or 
history or any other subject properly without religion. 
‘* Without it,’’ in the words of Professor Frieze, ‘‘I might 
almost say a university is nothing.’’ Now, the state uni- 
versity in this country is not permitted by law to teach 
religion, and even if it were within its chartered right to 
do so, the Church could not admit its competency to dis- 
charge the duties of her own divine mission. Conse- 
quently, the loyal sons of the Church will turn to her in- 
stitutions for their education, where they will be taught 
religion from the lips of those who are divinely commis- 
sioned to do so, and where they will be taught secular 
knowledge in its proper relation to the truths of religion 
by those who are rendered doubly competent to guide 
them in the fields of science because of their correct 
knowledge of religious truth. 

To the student of methods, recent utterances on the 
teaching of religion in our schools bring home the neces- 
sity of determining the aim of religious instruction be- 
fore proceeding to the consideration of the methods to be 
employed, since our method must be determined in large 
measure by our aim, and it is quite evident that very dif- 
ferent motives actuate the men who are now advocating 
the teaching of religion in our schools. 

One might teach religion with the deliberate purpose of 
sterilizing the minds and hearts of his pupils against all 
religious influence. To succeed in the attainment of this 
end, such a teacher might proceed to study religion as an 
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isolated body of phenomena with which we have no more 
vital concern that we have with the movements of stellar 
nebulae. He might point out the phases of religious 
thought and emotion exhibited by primitive or degenerate 
peoples and attempt to persuade his pupils that religion 
was responsible for the arrested development in the one 
case and the degeneracy in the other. There are men who 
appear to believe that religion is responsible for much 
of the ignorance, cruelty, weakness and superstition of 
the race, and these men naturally conceive it to be their 
duty to free their pupils from the baneful influence of re- 
ligion. The convictions of these men, however, must not 
interfere with their liberty of teaching nor with the hold- 
ing of their chairs in any institution which is under the 
Carnegie Foundation, but the presence of such teachers 
in any institution should be sufficient to prevent Chris- 
tian fathers and mothers from sending their children to it. 

We are not here concerned, however, with the number 
of such teachers which may be found in any given institu- 
tion or class of institutions. Our purpose is merely to 
show that diversity of aim demands a corresponding di- 
versity of method, and we must, accordingly, turn our at- 
tention to the position of those teachers whose aim in the 
teaching of religion is to impart a purely speculative 
knowledge of religious phenomena to their pupils to the 
end that it may help them to understand the growth of 
language and the development of civilization, but which 
shall have no more tendency to affect their conduct than 
a knowledge of smallpox would have to impart the dis- 
ease to the medical student. In a word, the aim of these 
men is to teach religion as a pure science and not as an 
applied science. This seems to be the only aim which 
Professor Matlock assigns for the teaching of religion in 
the state universities and it is this character of religious 
instruction that he would use in forming ministers of the 
Gospel. This gentleman evidently has lost sight of the 
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fact that workers in the fields of pure science have rarely 
or never shown themselves competent to deal with the 
work of applied science. The inventor and the discoverer 
exhibit divergent types of mind and the further we pro- 
gress along the lines of theoretical and applied scieuce 
the wider is the divergence between the methods em- 
ployed by the delvers in the mines of pure science and 
those used by the men who busy themselves with apply- 
ing the knowledge thus acquired to the practical affairs 
of life. 

To teach religion effectively, it must, of course, be 
taught in connection with history and philosophy, with 
the growth of languages, the development of human in- 
stitutions, and the works of God that meet us at every 
turn along the pathways of natural science. In all this 
Professor Matlock is quite right; religion cannot be ef- 
fectively taught to our pupils apart from these things 
any more than the secular branches can be properly de- 
veloped without a knowledge of God and of his manifold 
relationships to man and to physical nature. Buteven after 
all this has been accomplished, we have failed to realize 
that which to many, even of those outside the Church, is 
the main purpose of our teaching, namely, the moral wel- 
fare of the pupils. It is its function of securing the moral 
development of the pupils that makes men like President 
Hall advocate the teaching of religion in all schools. 

To wait until the children have grown up before we in- 
struct them in religion or cause them to affiliate with any 
church, under the pretext that they may then be able to 
choose for themselves what church they should belong to, 
is a distinctly non-Catholic practice. But this practice 
does not differ so widely in effect from one which may 
sometimes be found among Catholic teachers who repro- 
bate most heartily the non-Catholic custom referred to. 
When the only instruction the child receives is a body of 
abstract statements which are quite beyond his compre- 
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hension, and when reliance is placed on the chance that 
these sealed packets of knowledge will after a time reveal 
their message to the developed mind of the pupil and be- 
come operative in shaping his conduct, it must be evident 
to any one who will give the matter serious attention that 
in effect the practice is essentially that of allowing the 
child to grow towards maturity before receiving effective 
religious instruction. Such a procedure leaves all the 
tender years of the child in which his disposition and his 
habits of thought and action are being formed without the 
influence of religion. 

The aim of the Catholic Chuch in teaching religion is 
inconsistent with such practices and such methods as 
these, no matter how many Catholics may be addicted to 
them. The first concern of the Catholic Church is to form 
the character and mould the conduct of her children in ac- 
cordance with the divine precepts and with the model 
which, in the person of Jesus Christ, has been set up for 
the imitation of all who would enter the Kingdom. In 
fact, the teaching of religion is not satisfactory in her 
eyes unless it transforms the children of men into the 
sons of God. Accordingly no method will meet the re- 
quirements of the Church that leaves the wellsprings of 
the child’s life unaffected. In the hands of her teachers, 
religion must purify the imagination, it must strengthen 
the will, it must ennoble the emotions, as well as link to- 
gether into unity the fragments of truth that are borne 
in upon the mind of the child from all nature. The 
teacher of religion in the Catholic school cannot fulfill his 
duty by causing the children to memorize a catechism, 
however well constructed, nor will it suffice to equip the 
pupil for the adult conflict with error. The immediaie 
duty of the teacher of religion is to render the child com- 
mitted to his care reverent and obedient, loving and ten- 
der, strong to resist temptation, and clear in his percep- 
tion of God as the central object in all his thinking. Such 
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a teacher must, therefore, draw upon the phenomena of 
nature and the facts of human history as well as upon the 
deposit of revealed truth for the material of his instruc- 
tion, and he must see to it that the food which he minist- 
ers to the developing mind and heart of the child is fully 
assimilated and that it affects the present conduct of the 
child while at the same time it lays up for him strength 
against the day of battle. His business is not to load the 
child’s mind with sealed instructions which may or may 
not declare themselves to his intelligence in after life. 
All this is borne out by the recent action of the Sovereign 
Pontiff in allowing the children to approach the Holy 
Table as soon as they reach the age of reason. The teath- 
ers of religion in our Catholic schools are, therefore, 
called upon to prepare the minds of the little ones for the 
reception of the Blessed Sacrament by religious instruc- 
tion which will reach the intelligence of the little ones, 
touch their imagination, and control their conduct. 
Tomas Epwarp SHIELDS 





THE NEW HOLY CROSS ACADEMY 


That Washington is destined to be the center of Ameri- 
can education is clearly shown year after year as new 
schools—especially private ones—open their doors to 
pupils from all parts of the United States. Nor are these 
schools the only evidence of the trend of modern educa- 
tion; perhaps a better one is the growth of the old es- 
tablished schools in the nation’s capital—the inadequacy 
of their grounds and buildings to meet the new demands. 

This upward and outward growth has been demon- 
strated three times in the life of the Academy of the Holy 
Cross—one of the best-known schools in Washington— 
which is scarcely more than three decades old. When the 
original Academy was moved to the then spacious build- 
ing in Massachusetts Avenue, even the most sanguine 
could not foresee that the school would outgrow its loca- 
tion. In truth, the problem was rather how to utilize all 
the space. 

For the past ten years the boarding department has 
been overcrowded, and part of that time the Sisters had 
to rent a nearby house to accommodate the older stu- 
dents. Seven years ago the beautiful estate ‘‘ Dumbar- 
ton’’ on the edge of Rock Creek Park was secured and 
there in time was laid the foundation of one of the finest 
academic buildings in the country. 

On December eighth, the feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, a feast peculiarly dear to the Holy Cross Com- 
munity since it is the titular one of the Mother House, St. 
Mary’s, Notre Dame, Indiana, the new Holy Cross Acad- 
emy was blessed by His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, in 
the presence of a distinguished gathering of clergy, relig- 
ous and laity from the city as well as from distant points. 

The ceremony took place in the temporary chapel of 
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the Academy. The clergy in cassock and surplice formed 
in procession and marched through the main building 
to the sanctuary, while the chapel and all the approaches 
to it rapidly filled with the students and invited guests. 
When the Cardinal and his attendants, the Rev. Dr. 
Fletcher, rector of the Cathedral, and the Rev. E. L. 
Buckey, of St. Matthew’s Church, returned to the chapel 
after sprinkling the halls with holy water and reciting the 
beautiful prayers appointed by the Church, the Very Rev. 
Dr. E. A. Pace, Professor of Philosophy in the Catholic 
University, preached the Dedication sermon. 

At the conclusion of the sermon, Cardinal Gibbons gave 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament, after which 
the vested choir from Holy Cross College, Brookland, 
sang the Te Deum. 

The procession then passed out of the chapel into 
the foyer where a musical and literary programme was 
presented. This was received with much enthusiasm by 
the Cardinal and the other distinguished guests. His 
Eminence took occasion to thank the pupils for their 
entertainment and to compliment the Sisters upon their 
great work. His remarks were made in his happiest 
vein and evoked hearty applause, especially when he 
referred to our modern women as queens of the domestic 
realm, and again when he consoled them for their loss of 
suffrage by reminding them that ‘‘the woman who rules 
the man that votes is greater than the woman who votes.’’ 

A reception followed from four until six, and large as 
the school is, the main floors were taxed to their ut- 
most to accommodate the crowds. The house was open 
for inspection from the ground floor to the roof and many 
availed themselves of the opportunity of viewing the city 
and surrounding country from Dumbarton Tower. Dur- 
ing the reception, refreshments were served by the 
alumnae and a stringed orchestra played. 

If the best proof of the usefulness of a school is the 
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love and loyalty of its students, then Holy Cross has 
every right to be congratulated, for in a great measure 
the success of the Dedication is due to her devoted Alum- 
nae who, knowing the indebtedness of the new building, 
financed the reception and other social features of the 
day. 

In the evening the Cardinal and visiting clergy were 
entertained at dinner. His Eminence occupied his suite 
at the Academy that night and celebrated Mass for the 
community Friday morning. 

His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, said the late 
Mass for the Sisters and pupils in their chapel on the 
morning of the eighth, at which he preached an able, in- 
structive sermon on Mary Immaculate. The pupils sang 
during the Mass; the music was tender and devotional, 
especially the choruses of sweet young voices accom- 
panied by the harp and violins. The altars were beauti- 
fully decorated with cut-flowers, the gift of the Children 
of Mary. 

The Dedication services were practically carried over 
until the following Sunday, when the Chaplain, the Very 
Rev. Dr. Zahm, C. 8. C., celebrated a Mass of Thanks- 
giving, after which the Blessed Sacrament was exposed 
for adoration. From early Mass until evening Benedic- 
tion, the Sisters and pupils of Holy Cross kept close to 
their King on His sacramental throne, repeating to 
Him, over and over, ‘‘ How beautiful are Thy tabernacles, 
O Lord, and how sweet the place where Thy glory 
dwelleth.’’ 

S. M. A. 


ADDRESS BY REV. DR. PACE 


Your Eminence, Very Reverend Fathers, Beloved 
Friends of Holy Cross: 

It is appropriate that the feast day of the Immaculate 

Conception, the patronal feast of the Church in the 

United States, should have been selected for this oc- 
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casion. The dedication of this academy may be regarded 
as an offering made by the devoted teachers of this 
school to the honor of the most perfect of God’s crea- 
tures, our Lady Immaculate. And it is because of the 
very solemnity of this feast, which is celebrated not 
only throughout our own country, but also throughout 
the universal Church, that we appreciate all the more 
highly the presence of our Archbishop, the Cardinal of 
Baltimore, in coming to us today and performing this 
ceremony of dedication. We certainly trust, in thanking 
him for coming here, that he may see for many years the 
fruits of the work which begins here today. I deem it a 
matter of rejoicing to the devoted women of the Holy 
Cross, who have labored in this city and in this district 
for more than half a century, that their efforts are 
crowned today in the inauguration of this splendid insti- 
tution devoted to Christian education. They have given 
their lives to this work. There are bundreds of alumnae 
who can testify that they have given their lives unself- 
ishly; and we especially who have, during the past few 
decades, watched the progress of their work in the heart 
of Washington, can fully appreciate what this means for 
them; the beginning of a new life with larger aims, with 
better hopes. I beg to extend to the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross my sincere congratulations. I would also say that 
the same congratulations, with a significance of their 
own, should go out to those who will profit by the self- 
sacrificing lives of these teachers. In other words, the 
City of Washington and the District of Columbia are to 
be congratulated that we have here the beginning of a new 
school devoted, without reserve, to the principles of Cath- 
olic education. You know very well what the Catholic 
Church stands for in the matter of training youth. You 
are aware that the Church aims, not merely at teaching 
boys and girls to know, but at teaching them to do. It 
is conduct, it is character, it is life, in the last analysis, 
that counts. Mere knowledge gleaned from lectures or 
books may train the intellect, may sharpen the mind, 
but what will it accomplish for character unless there 
be a higher power there? The very fact that an insti- 
tution of this kind is today taking on a new form and a 
new life means a great deal, not only for the Catholics 
of Washington and of the District of Columbia, but for 
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all our citizens who appreciate moral and religious train- 
ing; and that is the chief significance of the ceremony 
which you have just witnessed. 

For the rest, when we look around us in this beautiful 
structure, and realize the exquisite proportions of it and 
the fitness of the appointments that go to beautify it, 
we cannot but feel grateful to the mind who delineated 
all this, because, after all, it is the work of an artist. It 
is not merely a building with four walls and a roof; it 
is expressive of ideas. It carries out thoughts that rep- 
resent the best elements in the art of building, and there- 
fore, I beg to tender to the one who did this work, my 
heartiest congratulations. And yet, we who understand 
Christian education, know that there is an art above 
that of the builder. We know that these walls, with 
their beautiful lines and proportions, are simply the 
means to an end, and that the work which is to be done 
inside of this building, is far more important than any 
production of artists’ hands. There are lives here to be 
shaped after the pattern that God has given us. There 
are hearts to be formed according to the model that 
Christ and His blessed Mother have left us; and this 
more excellent art, this more exquisite workmanship, is 
something that lies before us in the future, a duty that 
devolves upon these teachers of Holy Cross. We look 
beyond the walls of the building, and we understand how 
wise the selection has been—the selection of this loca- 
tion—away from the crowding of the city, away from the 
turmoil of every-day life, out here where everything in 
nature speaks to the mind of the child. It is a great 
benefit to let the child be brought face to face with 
God’s own creation, to let the child realize that in the 
snow crystals that lie there today as in the living things 
that lie beneath them, and that will come to vision before 
many months, beyond the shadows that will fall here 
tonight, and the sun that beams as it does this moment, 
there is a power, there is a wisdom, and there is a good- 
ness far above anything that man conceives. In other 
words, what a Christian education stands for is this: We 
must know nature. We must learn the meaning of na- 
ture; we must appreciate the benefits that come to us 
from nature, but above all, we must read in nature the 
lessons that the Author of nature has put there, And so, 
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in taking advantage of this splendid site and the natural 
beauties that unfold from season to season, this Academy 
of the Holy Cross, true to its purpose, will raise the 
thoughts of its pupils, day by day, to Him whose own 
splendor is continually unfolding in the material uni- 
verse. 

We look beyond the building, we look beyond the 
grounds, we take a wider survey, a wider horizon. We 
look towards the city, which means so much for this 
nation, and means so much for humanity. For, of the 
numberless towns in which men have assembled, of the 
various capitals that send forth their citizens to govern 
the world, there is, after all, none that has the full sig- 
nificance of the city that lies within view of these walls. 
There is no capital in the whole world that means for 
the human race what Washington means. And we, look- 
ing forth from this height, in the middle distance, see 
clearly the dome that is typical of our American life, of 
our American aspirations. Beneath that dome the rep- 
resentatives of our people gather year by year to enact 
laws that shall govern these millions. They represent 
human wisdom, they represent the power of a great and 
free nation. They are the lawmakers. Yet we know full 
well, as Christian Catholics, that, no matter how detailed, 
no matter how comprehensive, legislation will tell very 
little for the welfare of the people unless there be con- 
joined with it the spirit of obedience to law, respect for 
authority, a willingness to carry out in action what the 
wisdom of our legislators may dictate. That is the final 
foundation upon which all order and prosperity rests, 
and, therefore, this institution, just in its beginning, rep- 
resents the principle without which that institution down 
there can never flourish. This institution, because it is 
u home of Christian education, represents a spirit of 
obedience to law, and not only that, but of love for au- 
thority. Therefore, I say that in the work of this school 
of the Holy Cross Academy not we alone, nor the 
teachers alone, nor even those Catholic parents who send 
their children here, but the nation at large has a profound . 
and lasting interest. I congratulate those who have 
taken part in this work, and I am sure that I only echo 
the feelings of the friends who have come here today 
when I express the wish that this Holy Cross Academy 
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may go on to the end, doing the work for which God 
has destined it. 

I am happy to see among those who have come here 
this afternoon, many who know the old Holy Cross, many 
whose thoughts go back today in gratitude, in love, for 
the old home on Massachusetts Avenue. Let me tell you, 
one and all, that while the material surroundings have 
changed, that while a more beautiful and more com- 
manding site has been secured, while other advantages 
are offered, there is something that is changeless, just 
as changeless as the Cross of Christ itself, that which 
rises above all civilizations, which overlooks all their 
changes, which sees their coming and their going; there 
is something in the spirit of the religious life which re- 
mains forever the same. It is quick to adapt itself; all 
life must do that. It will modify its details; all living 
things must do that in order to live, but in every sub- 
stantial respect that spirit is forever the same; un- 
changing in its devotion to the ideals for which the Holy 
Cross was originally founded; and those ideals are none 
other than the ideals which first brought the Cross itelf 
into existence and into glory. In a word, we here to- 
day celebrate the beginning of a new work inspired by 
Him who for us died on the Cross. 

We now pass from these exercises of dedication to 
the foot of the altar. We are about to receive in the 
spirit of our Catholic faith, the blessing of Him who 
abides with us forever. Pray that He, the perfect 
teacher, may inspire, may encourage, may reward the 
devoted teachers who conduct this institution, and that 
through His grace and through His perpetual blessing 
this work may grow, may increase, may spread its good 
effects far and wide. Let us say to Him as we kneel 
at the foot of the altar: ‘‘Send forth Thy light and 
Thy truth; they have conducted me, and brought me un- 
to Thy holy hill and into Thy tabernacles.’’ 


ADDRESS OF HIS EMINENCE, CARDINAL GIBBONS 


I did not expect that I would be called upon to make 
any remarks, and I think my silence would be the more 
desired, in view of the admirable discourse we had in 
the chapel from the Reverend Doctor Pace, who covered 
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the whole ground. However, I cannot but express my ad- 
miration when I contemplate this beautiful building with 
its admirable surroundings. I cannot praise too highly 
the Sisters of Holy Cross for their tact and their dis- 
eretion in selecting this site, but much as I admire the 
casket, I admire still more the precious gems that will 
be placed within it, which I have before me now. You, 
and your companions, my dear young ladies, have given 
us this afternoon some fair specimens of your progress 
in music and in eloquence. You have given us an evi- 
dence of what we all admire and thank God for so much 
in our day, the elevation of woman; her intellectual ele- 
vation, her moral elevation, her emancipation from moral 
and civil servitude. You are indebted to the religion of 
Christ for that high moral and intellectual uplift. As 
today virtue and conjugal chastity are the greatest gems 
in the diadem of woman, woman today is everywhere 
justly regarded not as the slave, but as the peer of man; 
she is today respected as the mistress of her household, 
and not as a mere tenant like Asiatic wives and mothers. 
If you are, my dear children, today regarded as the 
prospective queens of the domestic realm, you have rea- 
son to thank the Church of God, the religion of Christ, 
for the elevation. And I may say, also, that if God’s 
Church and the religion of Christ have done so much for 
you, you have amply repaid us all for the blessings that 
have been bestowed upon you. I do not conceive what 
would become of society, in spite of the eloquence and 
wisdom of our Senators, who are so well represented 
here today, were it not for the superior wisdom of woman. 
1 must say that, were it not for them, in many a house- 
hold, the lamp of faith would be extinct; many men would 
have lain dead in the grave of sin and misery if they had 
not been brought back to life by the prayers of a young 
sister, or a good young wife or mother, just as Lazarus 
was raised to life by the prayers and entreaties of Mary 
and Martha. I congratulate you, children, upon what God 
has done for you, and I thank you, Sisters, for what you 
have done for us in holding before us the highest standards. 
It is true, you are not entering into the chambers of the 
nation, into the congressional aisles, as these gentlemen 
are doing. You can not do those things; you cannot 
even exercise, as citizens, the right of suffrage. The 
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woman who rules the man that votes is greater than 
the woman who votes. There is a story told of the fam- 
ous Pericles, the great general of Greece, of whom you 
will read in the course of ancient history. His little boy 
came and asked a favor of him. ‘‘My dear young boy, 
I cannot do that; it is beyond my power. You have to 
go to your mother for that. Greece rules the world, and 
Athens rules Greece, and I rule Athens, but your mother 
rules me.’’ And, children, avail yourselves of the ad- 
vantages of this admirable institution of learning. I 
cannot too highly praise the Sisters who are raising 
aloft the lamp of faith and light in this world; they 
are doing a great deal, indeed, for the advancement of 
our American Christian education. And I pray God 
that the children may grow in grace, in virtue, and in in- 
telligence as the years advance, and that the City of 
Washington, with its great Senators and Representa- 
tives, may be an effecive agency for the civil betterment 
of the country. I am satisfied that you children will 
exert your influence in behalf of this moral and religious 
elevation, and when you go home, my dear children, I 
hope you will all be little sunbeams in respect to home. 





THE TEACHERS INSTITUTE 


There has been for some time a feeling among our 
Catholic teachers, more especially among the mem- 
bers of our teaching communities, that the University 
should arrange to give them the preparation requisite 
for their work in the schools. Hitherto they have been 
obliged to seek such assistance from non-Catholic insti- 
tutions, with the anomalous results that naturally come 
from a situation that was artificial and could not, there- 
fore, be permanent. Under these circumstances, a cir- 
cular letter was addressed last June to the various Su- 
periors and to their Ordinaries, requesting an expression 
of their views in regard to the advisability of establish- 
ing a Teachers Institute at the University. 

The replies which came in during the summer indicated 
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quite plainly that the Sisters were in full sympathy with 
the idea; and the project was accordingly laid before the 
Board of Trustees at their meeting in November. The 
Trustees gave a favorable decision and authorized the 
University to proceed with the execution of the plan as 
presented. 

The central idea in this undertaking is to afford Cath- 
olic teachers an opportunity of securing under Catholic 
auspices the professional and academic training which - 
they need in order to make the schools under their charge 
as efficient as possible. Besides this immediate benefit to 
the teachers themselves, the Institute will contribute 
largely toward the co-ordination of all our Catholic 
schools, and will thus be of service to the entire Catholic 
body. 

It is of great importance that our teachers in the paro- 
chial schools should understand the whole system of 
Catholic education, its principles and its methods. If we 
aim at sending the pupil onward from school to college 
and from college to university, we must lay the founda- 
tion where the work of education begins. Otherwise the 
work will have to be begun over again at each institution 
which the student may enter. And, on the other hand, it 
is clear that if our elementary schools are to be domin- 
ated by the principles and methods of non-Catholic in- 
stitutions, it is useless to protest against the drift that 
takes so many of our boys and girls to colleges where 
their faith is imperiled. 

The Teachers Institute will be organized in such a 
way as to give its members the advantages which are of- 
fered by contact with the professors of the University 
who are engaged in the work of research, and by access 
to the libraries in which the best educational literature is 
provided. How valuable such contact and such facilities 
may prove, is shown by the results attained at Miinster, 
at Freiburg in Switzerland, and at other university cen- 
ters which have opened their courses to the Catholic Sis- 
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terhoods. In fact the question is no longer whether these 
teachers are to enjoy the advantages of university train- 
ing, but whether they are to get that training from Cath- 
olic or from non-Catholic sonreces. It would certainly be 
strange if it should turn out that, while our parochial 
schools and academies are supported by Catholic contri- 
butions, the work in these schools takes its inspiration 
from any system that is opposed to religion. It would 
not, at any rate, afford much consolation to the pastor 
whose every effort is bent on building up his school. It 
is, therefore, in his interest and in the interest of the 
people confided to his care, that the University has en- 
couraged this Teachers Institute. 

The cordial response of the different Sisterhoods is a 
sufficient warrant for going into the details of this im- 
portant project. These, naturally, will be arranged so as 
to secure each member of the Institute the largest free- 
dom both in the prosecution of her studies and in the per- 
formance of the religious exercises by which her work is 
specially consecrated in accordance with her rule. For 
the development of the Institute on its material side, va- 
rious suggestions have been offered by the teaching com- 
munities. These are now under consideration and will 
be submitted at an early date to the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity. 





SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The report of the Proceedings and Addresses of the 
Seventh Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, is a splendid volume of 525 

THE CATHOLIC pages, which bears eloquent witness to the 
EDUCATIONAL work the Association is doing for Catholic 
ASSOCIATION education. The address of the President 
General of the Association is of such prac- 

tical importance to all who labor in the field of education 
that it is given in full elsewhere in this review. After 
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the preliminary resolutions of thanks, the convention 
expressed its appreciation of some of the most vital in- 
terests of Catholic education in the following two reso- 
lutions: 

‘‘Wuereas, the betterment of our splendid system of 
Catholic education now depends on the correlation of the 
parish schools with our institutions of secondary and 
higher education and upon greater Catholic patronage of 
these institutions; be it resolved that it is the wish and re- 
quest of the Catholic Educational Association that the 
pastors of the Catholic Church in the United States in- 
terest themselves more and more seriously and actively 
and constantly in the Catholic institutions of secondary 
and higher education.’’ 

This resolution brings out clearly the greatest need of 
Catholic education in the United States today. Unless 
we carry our own brightest pupils through Catholic sec- 
ondary and higher schools, we will find ourselves without 
the support of the great body of Catholic men who in a 
few years must take their places in public life and in 
moulding public opinion. To continue to devote our 
energies too exclusively to the building up of the paro- 
chial school system while we neglect to provide Catholic 
high schools and colleges is to invite the non-Catholic 
system to fix our standards and in last analysis to de- 
termine our methods, and this must inevitably result in 
the sterilization of Catholic elementary schools. 

The next resolution points to one of the gravest dan- 
gers to Christian education that has appeared in recent 
times in any country. 

‘« WHEREAS, We view with concern the encroachment upon 
liberty of education by any private board of trustees, sug- 
gestive of an educational ‘trust’ and notably what is 
called ‘The Carnegie Foundation,’ acting without man- 
date from the people, without warrant from present con- 
ditions, and without risponsibility to any tribuna: save 
themselves ; 
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‘“ WHEREAS, We conceive liberty of education, owing to the 
inseparability of religious principles from moral train- 
ing, to be involved in our constitutional right of freedom 
of conscience; Resolved, That we look to the saving sense 
of the American people to preserve our freedom of edu- 
cation as one of the safeguards of a popular government 
by a free people.”’ 

This resolution is amply justified by the recent demon- 
stration throughout the world of the need of religion as 
the basis of moral instruction in our schools and the stand 
taken by the Carnegie Foundation which prevents 
the institutions sharing its benefits from holding any re- 
ligious test for the members of its faculty. __ 

The Holy Father, in his letter of approval to the As- 
sociation, offers, among other things, this eminently prac- 

tical suggestion which will be regarded by 
THE suGcGcEs- _ loyal Catholics in the light of a command: 
TION OF THE ‘‘ We may add that your efforts will have 
HOLY FATHER greater success, if in addition to all other 

means of preserving and increasing Cath- 
olic life, you devote special attention to that means of 
spreading the truth and refuting error which is so well 
fitted to our own time and conditions, 7. e., newspapers, 
reviews and similar periodical publications, which the 
enemies of religion, alas, abuse for the dissemination of 
their perverse teaching and for the ruin of morality.’’ 

The Association was particularly fortunate in securing 
from Justice Anglin of the Supreme Court of Canada a 

paper of great value on Catholic Education 
VALUE OF in Canada, in its relation to the Civil Au- 
CATHOLIC thority. Space prevents the discussion of 
eEpucATION the paper here and we must content our- 

selves with quoting from it a single para- 
graph, dealing with the cause of Catholic education in 
the United States. ‘‘The nobility of that cause is based 
upon the fact that its promotion is vital to the interests 
of Catholicity, which for us is the embodiment of, and is 
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therefore synonymous with truth itself; its patriotism 
rests upon another fact, equally certain though not al- 
ways recognized, that its success is of importance to the 
welfare, if not to the very safety, of your great republic 
and its democratic institutions. This fact is fully appre- 
ciated by men alive to the dangers of ignorance, infidelity 
and materialism, and of their legitimate offspring, so- 
cialism and anarchism. To these evils Catholic edueation 
furnishes the surest antidote.’’ 

Throughout the Western world the State has, in recent 
years, taken over more and more completely the control 
of education. And there is a similarity everywhere in the 
results of this change of control from the Church to the 
State in the educational field. There is a general decay of 
religious belief; a widespread attempt to teach morality 
independently of religion, and this has been accompanied 
by an enormous increase in crime. The details of this 
struggle differ widely in the different countries, but the 
spirit of the contest is pretty much the same everywhere. 

Professor Muirhead of the University of Birmingham, 
in his presidential address delivered before the annual 

meeting of the Froebel Society of 
RELIGION AND Great Britain and Ireland, 1910, 
MORALITY IN THE makes an eloquent plea for the res- 
SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND toration of a religious basis for 

moral teaching in the schools. This 
fact is in itself significant and while a Catholic cannot 
agree with Professor Muirhead in the kind of religious 
foundation which he would supply for morals, yet he is at 
one with him in his contention that religion is necessary 
as the foundation for the teaching of morals in the 
schools. The whole address evinces a clear conscious- 
ness of the utter failure of the present system of purely 
secular training which obtains in the public schools of 
Great Britain. Answering supposed difficulties to the in- 
troduction of religion as the basis of moral instruction, 
he says: ‘‘To continue as at present is impossible. The 
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whole dogmatic basis of religious instruction has been 
sapped and undermined. Portions of the buildings are 
everywhere falling in. What makes this particularly 
dangerous is that the fabric is organically connected with 
the ethical life and is apt to involve parts of it in its ruin. 
This is why so many (wise men, it may be, in their gener- 
ation) are trying to institute separate ethical instruction 
with a view, at least, of saving a part. The reason why 
this device seems to me insufficient is that I believe the 
part to involve the whole, and that if we really lost the 
support which is given to ethics by religious belief as I 
have tried to define it, we should find that it was itself 
undermined. Equally inadequate to the situation seems 
to me the proposal of those who seek to meet its require- 
ments by the ‘scholarly study of the Scriptures.’ * * * 
The issue before us is nothing less than the religious 
faith, and with it the moral strength and well-being of the 
coming generation of children.’’ 

Dr. Muirhead has some valuable suggestions to offer 
for those who would remedy the present situation. 
Those who shape educational policy in this country might 
do well to ponder them. ‘‘As to organization, it is cer- 
tain that our hope lies in the educational system, more 
particularly in the training colleges. It is they that hold 
the key to the situation. It is the spirit that animates the 
training college, the ideas that underlie its teaching, that 
will be the spirit and the ideas that will mould the mind 
of the next generation of children in the schools.’’ 

The day of new creeds has not passed, as one may see 
by turning to the editorial pages of Education for Novem- 

ber, 1910. The editor sets an example of 
A NEW sublime faith that would be hard to sur- 
EDUCATIONAL pass in these skeptical days. But let the 
CREED man speak for himself, a privilege which 

we in America are in the habit of grant- 
ing to the members of every faith. 
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‘‘The National Educational Association at its annual 
meeting each year makes a declaration of its principles 
which are always admirable and in which one can always 
be sure of finding an accurate reflection of current educa- 
ticnal sentiment. The subjects that are prominent in the 
thought of the educational world during the year are suc- 
cinctly stated and a declaration of faith in regard to them 
is made in the name of this most influential body. Instead 
of publishing these articles of faith ‘in toto’ we propose 
to take them up one by one (they are ten in number), and 
present them to our readers, with very brief comments, 
in this editorial department of successive numbers of 
Education. The first article is as follows: ‘We affirm our 
faith in the schools of the Republic, believing that it is 
impossible for the citizens of a great democracy to de- 
velop power and efficiency without public schools owned 
and controlled by the people.’ ’’ 

This first article of the faith of the National Educa- 
tional Association is interesting in itself, for many rea- 
sons, but it is scarcely more interesting than the sub- 
lime faith of the editor who comments on it thus: 

‘‘This gives us the splendid basis of the American pub- 
lic school system. It is founded on the faith of the people 
who desire this nation to be a democracy which shall de- 
velop power and efficiency. We believe that the public 
schools are the means by which this great country can be 
kept true to its high destiny. We think of them as owned 
and controlled by no faction, no party, no private inter- 
ests, but by the people themselves. Magnificently are 
they fulfilling this high ideal. The schools of the United 
States are a great factory where American citizens are 
made. The raw material is furnished not only naturally 
from the homes throughout the land, but artificially in the 
vast hordes of foreign emigrants that annually pour into 
the land from over the ocean. Coming with alien habits 
and standards of thought and conduct, often with ignor- 
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ance, vice and disabilities of all sorts, these people and 
their children are thrown into the alembic of the public 
schools and transformed into loyal Americans. At the 
worst this process takes but one or two generations. The 
control of the schools by the people is a thoroughly 
American ideal. It works wonderfully well. The com- 
mon consciousness, or in other words, the common sense 
of the people as a whole is the only power on earth to 
which it is safe to commit so vast a responsibility. If 
any special faction or party gains a momentary undue 
influence, this is soon corrected by public sentiment. No- 
where is there to be found a more earnest desire to know 
and to do the best that can be known and done than is 
seen in the management of our public schools by the 
money and the votes of our citizens.”’ 
If faith spreads by the contagion of good example, the 
editor of Education has done a valiant service in tending 
to stay the faith of the people in the 
SOME DEFECTS public schools at a time when the whole 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOL country is demanding that the system 
EDUCATION be reformed from root to branch. Our 
manufacturers point to the German 
school system and demand a reason for the failure of our 
schools to turn out pupils equipped for the work of life 
as well as the German pupils are. Scholars demand a re- 
form that will prepare the pupils in the elementary and 
secondary schools for the universities and professional 
schools. The West Point examinations called the atten- 
tion of the whole country a few years ago to the lament- 
able inefficiency of the work of our primary and second- 
ary schools. Investigations in Cleveland and many other 
cities during the last few years show an astounding fail- 
ure on the part of the public schools to teach even the 
simple branches, such as reading, writing and arithmetic. 
The former president of Princeton University has been 
widely quoted as saying ‘‘everybody knows that we have 
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educated nobody during thelasttwenty years.’’ Mr. Ayres, 
in a recently published work, points out the fact that some 
six million children, or nearly one-third of the entire pub- 
lic school population, are laggards, and that more than 
three million children are repeating the work of their 
grade, these results are in large measure due to malad- 
justments in the school system. But worse than this, 
juvenile crime has been increasing at an amazing rate 
among the children of the public schools. And the pres- 
ent public school system has been in operation a sufficient 
length of time to show us the kind of men that it is capa- 
ble of turning out. And the result? During the past five 
years we have an average in the United States of 147 
felonious murders per million per annum, and during the 
last couple of years this has been much higher. The rate 
in Canada is 3, and the highest rate in any part of Europe 
14. We have more wrecked homes every year in the 
United States than in all the rest of the civilized world 
put together. 
Nearly one-third of the children of school age in the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania attend the Catholic 
schools, and this is fairly representative 
THE scHooL of the proportion of the children attend- 
AND THE ing the parochial and public schools in 
PENITENTIARY that district during the past few decades. 
We learn from the annual reports of the 
State Penitentiary for that district, however, that of the 
89 convicts 21 years of age and under committed in 1890, 
61 were products of the public schools and 3 of the Ro- 
man Catholic schools. Of the total number of criminals 
committed to the penitentiary in that district in 1902, 371 
received their education in the public schools, 14 received 
their education in the Catholic and other private schools, 
while 33 received their education partly in public schools 
and partly in private schools. 44 of the convicts 
21 years of age and under, for the same year, received 
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their education in the public schools, 4 in Catholic paro- 
chial and private schools, and 3 partially in the public 
schools. And so it runs on. Five pupils as against 350 
is the record of the parochial and private schools against 
the public schools in the following year. In 1904 the re- 
cord is 8 to 406; in 1905, 9 to 399; in 1906, 8 to 348; in 
1907, 9 to 367; in 1908, 9 to 542. It should be remem- 
bered, moreover, that these low numbers of commit- 
ments are not entirely from Catholic schools. In 
1890, where the record is kept separate we find 3 
from the Catholic and 4 from private schools among 
the juvenile criminals. Similar records might easily be 
found in all parts of the country from which it would 
seem that there is not a little reason for the general com- 
plaint that is being made against the moral training, or 
the lack of moral training, in our public schools. 
The moral conditions prevailing among the high school 
population and that of the upper grammar grades in 
many of our cities has come before the 
MORAL CON- public in very unpleasant ways during 
DITIONS INTHE the past few years. Juvenile crime has 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, increased several hundred per cent in 
Chicago during the past five years, and 
Chicago is hardly an exception among our American 
cities in this respect. We must not be understood as cen- 
suring the teachers in our public schools who are doing 
their very best to stem the downward tide. It is not the 
teachers, it would seem, but the system that is at fault. 
A principal of a public school distressed over her helpless- 
ness to right matters recently wrote to a friend as follows: 
‘¢With all our words and wasted wind on the subject [of 
education] the Catholics are doing the only real effective 
teaching—teaching obedience and respect for lawful au- 
thority. Every day I see the evidences of our lack in that 
particular—I have charge of a large grammar school of 
more than seven hundred children. In the homes of these 
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children there is no real religious training and none re- 
sults from the occasional visit of the child to the Sunday 
School ‘just ’fore Christmas.’ And so the whole body 
of non-Catholic children is without a rudder. One can 
even see in the children tendencies towards socialism and 
anarchy. We have a very mixed foreign population. I 
have no child of American-born parents in my own class. 
Surely the Catholic teacher in the public school has a fine 
field for the ‘silent influence’ of her religion if she only 
had the right basis on which to work, but she has not. 
All her training has been from a false start—there is 
very little true psychology taught in our public normal 
schools, for the simple reason that the instructors have 
not had the training in it.’’ 
Dr. McCoy of Worcester, in an address before the Child 
Welfare Conference held at Clark University a short time 
ago, quoted President Hallas saying on the oc- 
PRESIDENT casion of a visit to his school: ‘‘Father, I was 
HALL’S born a Protestant, I am a Protestant, and the 
VIEWS chances are that I shall die a Protestant; but 
I wish to say to you here and now, that I am 
a firm believer in the need of religious training in the 
school, and I am absolutely in favor of such phase of 
education.’’ In a discussion before the same conference, 
Dr. Hall said: ‘‘Shall we or shall we not have religion in 
the schools? If so, we must learn from the Catholic 
Church. I am ashamed to say that it was only recently 
that I visited a nuns’ school. I came away immensely 
impressed. Those women are not flirting, they don’t 
want to get married. They have turned their backs on 
dress and on all else that women love, and they are vowed 
to the work they accomplish so well.’’ Dr. Hall has on 
many occasions and in many ways emphasized his con- 
viction that morality cannot be taught in our schools ef- 
fectively without the aid of religion, and no man in the 
country has given the problem more earnest study, nor is 
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his a theoretical study merely. He is in constant touch 
with the conditions prevailing in the public schools 
throughout the country. In an address before the West- 
ern section of the Northern Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Dr. Hall is reported as saying: ‘‘ Reports from thir- 
ty of our oldest colleges indicate that the moral con- 
ditions of the students in most of our universities is in- 
describable. This condition exists more in the east than 
through this section.’’ 
In view of the fact that juvenile crime has increased 
several hundred per cent in France since the laicization 
of the schools in 1882, it is not surprising 
THE that the Hierarchy and the faithful Catholics 
SITUATION of France are bestirring themselves to find 
IN FRANCE a remedy. The more familiar they become 
with the prevalent conditions in the United 
States, the more anxiously will they seek to save them- 
selves from a similar fate. On the 14th of September, 
1909, a letter signed by the French Bishops was pub- 
lished and ordered to be read in all the Catholic churches. 
The object of this letter was to set forth the fundamental 
principles of education. To the parents belongs the right 
and on them rests the duty, declare the French Bishops, 
to provide for the Christian education of their children, 
to choose to that end the proper school and to watch 
over its spirit and its management. They then recalled 
the doctrme of the Church concerning the so-called neu- 
tral school and the conditions under which it could be 
tolerated, encouraged the parents to form organizations 
and societies with a view to fulfilling their obligations 
and claiming their rights in the all-important matter of 
the education of their children. Finally they condemned 
‘‘gollectively and unanimously’’ fourteen text-books ‘‘in 
which the spirit of mendacity and detraction against the 
Catholic Church, her doctrines and history, was more 
apparent.’’ Since then Catholic activity has been cen- 
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tered around the question of education, while the govern- 
ment in its programs has repeatedly emphasized its in- 
tention to protect the so-called neutral school, which is in 
reality largely anti-Catholic in its spirit and in its teach- 
ers. The Catholics, guided by Bishops and priests, have 
manifested their intention of defending their rights. 
With this end in view associations of parents have been 
formed. In many places where condemned text-books 
were imposed upon them, the children have refused to 
attend school. Bishops have been fined for their con- 
demnation of the text-books, priests have been sent to 
jail. The government, pursuing its anti-Catholic policy, 
has gone on closing the Catholic schools. 5,000 
schools have been closed in the last eight years; 15,000 
since the establishment of the republic. In spite of the 
persecution, the Catholic organization is getting stronger 
every day; new schools are being built; and, on every 
side, there appear hopeful signs of an energetic deter- 
mination to vindicate their right to Christian education 


for their children. 










DISCUSSION * 


‘“We have often found that children who begin the 
study of their catechism a year previous to receiving 
First Holy Communion appear to understand their re- 
ligion much better than others of equal ability who have 
been studying the catechism for five or six years prepara- 
tory to receiving the Sacrament. How would you ac- 


count for the fact?’’ 
The fact here referred to is by no means uncommon. 


*The readers of the Review are cordially invited to take part in the 
discussion in these pages. The questions should be confined to prac 
tical problems in education in connection with the home or school life 


of the children. 
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We must not conclude from it, however, that one year’s 
instruction in Christian Doctrine is better than five or six 
years of such study. The apparent anomaly is only to be 
accounted for on the score of defective method. When 
the truths of religion are presented to young children in 
the form of abstract statements which they are incapable 
of understanding or of assimilating, harm instead of 
good is done. Children taught in this way soon come to 
regard catechism as a thing to be memorized but not to 
be understood, and this attitude once acquired continues 
long after the intelligence of the child has reached a 
phase of development which would enable it to under- 
stand the doctrines of religion in their abstract form. 
Moreover, this practice is likely to engender a distaste 
for religious instruction which sometimes continues into 
adult life and accounts for the aversion to sermons not 
infrequently met in people who are otherwise well dis- 
posed. A third injury resulting from this practice is to 
be found in the erroneous meaning which children 
often attach to formal definitions which are wholly be- 
yond the grasp of their intelligence. These difficulties 
have been felt by many cathechists, as may be seen by 
consulting the works of Bishop Bellord, Father Lambert 
Nolle, and many others. In the series of text-books on re- 
ligion, the editors of this Review have sought to rem- 
edy the situation referred to above. The children must 
be taught their religion at an early date. The present 
ruling of the Pope on the subject of First Holy Com- 
munion emphasizes the need of presenting to the little 
ones the truths of our holy religion in such a form as will 
reach their intelligence and affect their conduct. The 
children must be prepared to understand the catechism 
before they are required to memorize it. Archbishop 
Messmer emphasizes this truth in his valuable work on 
the Spirago method. 
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‘What is to be thought of the following statement: ‘A 
lesson in Christian Doctrine is of no value so far as its 
moral effect is concerned unless it appeals in some way 
to the emotional nature of the child.’ It has been objected 
to by some teachers on the ground that religion does not 
consist of feelings and emotions but rather in the will to 
serve God.’’ 

While religion does not consist of feelings and emo- 
tions; nevertheless, feelings and emotions play a large 
and indispensable part in the Christian religion, and 
where their cultivation is neglected, the purely intellect- 
ual element proves wholly inadequate to bring life and 
conduct into conformity with Christian ideals. The love 
of God and fellow man, on which Our Lord declared the 
whole law and the prophets rests, is not a love devoid of 
emotion and feeling. Moreover, the strength of the will 
consists very largely in the strength of the emotions 
which it is enabled to arouse and bring to the achieve- 
ment of any desired purpose. The Catholic Church has 
always recognized this fact and she has never failed in 
her liturgy and in her public teaching to appeal to the 
emotions and the feelings of her children. Those forms 
of Protestantism which departed from this practice soon 
ceased to grow and are today practically devoid of power. 





‘‘Do you think that punishing children for non-attend- 
ance at Mass on week days will do much towards forming 
a religious character. When they can only be induced to 
attend through fear of punishment, would it not be better 
to allow them to absent themselves until they can be in- 
spired with a higher motive?’’ 

In all religious practices not prescribed by the Church 
it seems to me unwise, to say the least, to resort to coer- 
cion. Better results, I think, will always be attained in 
this direction by appealing to the child’s better self, by 
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arousing his interest, stimulating his imagination, and 
bringing him to a realization of his privileges. We can 
readily destroy most inclinations and appetites by over- 
indulgence, and a taste for religious exercises forms no 
exception to this rule. The teacher should bear this in 
mind in every phase of the child’s development and if she 
devotes more time and intelligence in arousing the child’s 
interest and giving proper direction to his desires and 
less energy to coercion, the results will be decidedly 
better. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


Many signs of healthy growth marked the beginning of the 
academic year of 1910-11 at the University. With the largest 
registration of students in its history, with additional depart- 
ments and courses of study, and with a greatly increased 
corps of professors and instructors, the outlook for the year 
is most promising. 

The School of Sciences offers a new course in architecture 
under the direction of Mr. Frederick V. Murphy, a graduate 
of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paris. Mr. Henry Froning, A. B., 
and Mr. Clarence Ballzley, have been made instructors in 
chemistry and metallurgy, respectively. Mr. Louis H. Crook, 
B. 8., will henceforth assist as instructor in physics. Mr. J. 
B. Parker, A. M., comes from the Kansas State Agricultural 
College to take charge of the undergraduate courses in biology. 
Mr. Frederick J. Merriman, C. E., a graduate of The Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, succeeds Mr. Thomas J. 
Thompson, C. E., as instructor in civil engineering. Mr. 
Thompson recently accepted a position as patent examiner in 
the government service. Mr. George A. Weschler, B. S., has 
been appointed an instructor in mechanical engineering. 

The increase in the number of undergraduate students and 
the expansion of courses have brought many new instructors 
to other schools and departments. In the School of Letters, 
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the following instructors have been appointed: Rev. James J. 
O'Connor, 8. T. L., Latin Language and Literature; Mr. 
Charles W. Dales, Ph. D., Greek Language and Literature; 
Rev. Arthur A. Vaschalde, C. 8S. B., Ph. D., Semitic Lan- 
guages; Mr. Francis J. Hemelt, A. M., English. 

In the School of Philosophy, Rev. Thomas V. Moore, C. 8 .P., 
Ph. D., will assist Professor Pace as instructor in psychology. 
Rev. P. J. McCormick, 8. T. L., formerly superintendent of 
schools in the diocese of Hartford, has been made instructor 
in the History of Education. Rev. Thomas P. Munday, 8. T. 
L., of the diocese of Alton, and Rev. Patrick J. Waters, Ph. 
M., of the archdiocese of Boston, former students of the Uni- 
versity, return as fellows in theology and philosophy, respec- 
tively. Father Munday is now instructor in dogmatic theol- 
ogy, and Father Waters is secretary to the Rector. 

Rev. Abel Gabert, of the diocese of Grenoble, France, has 
been given charge of courses in Ecclesiastical Music, and acts 
as director of the Divinity Chapel Choir. 


TRUSTEES’ MEETING 


The semi-annual meeting of the Trustees of the University 
took place on November 16, Cardinal Gibbons presiding. 
Those present were: Archbishops Ireland, of St. Paul; Glen- 
non, of St. Louis; Farley, of New York; Quigley, of Chicago; 
Ryan, of Philadelphia; Moeller, of Cincinnati; Bishops Maes, 
of Covington; Harkins, of Providence; Monsignor Lavelle, of 
New York, and Monsignor Shahan, of the University. 

As all living accommodations are now overtaxed, the ques- 
tion of new buildings came up for consideration. Although 
the need of enlarging Caldwell Hall was recognized, action 
upon it was deferred until a later meeting. Provision was 
made to accommodate the increased attendance of lay stu- 
dents expected for next year. Albert Hall, their residence at 
present, is filled to overflowing. The Rector was authorized 
to have plans and specifications drawn for a new hall to ac- 
commodate 250 students. One section to cost $100,000 and 
large enough for 100 students, will be started in the spring. 

A separate building for the Department of Chemistry to 
cost $50,000 was assured for the near future. A University 
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Chapel with a seating capacity of about eight hundred was 
favorably considered, and it is highly probable that ere long 
this greatly needed edifice will be erected on the University 
grounds. For the present the Assembly Room, McMahon 
Hall, will be used for divine services on academic occasions. 

The new central heating plant recently installed at a cost 
of $100,000, was approved. It will upon completion, contain 
spacious laboratories for the Departments of Electrical and 
Mechanical Engineering. 

The Trustees appropriated funds for the purchase of books 
for the main library, approved the reports of the Rector, the 
Treasurer, the Finance Committee, the Librarian, and the 
Editor of the University Bulletin. Mr. O. H. P. Johnson, of 
Washington, was elected a member of the Finance Committee. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC SOCIETIDS 


Among the resolutions adopted by the American Federa- 
tion of Catholic Societies in convention at New Orleans Nov. 
13-16, the following are of special interest to workers in the 
educational field. 

“We stand for the inalienable right of the Catholic child to 
a Catholic education and rejoice in the multiplication of par- 
ish schools, in the growing power of the higher Catholic in- 
stitutions of learning. We are pleased to note the growing 
sentiment among all classes that Catholic schools are making 
an immense contribution to the moral welfare of the nation, 
and we reiterate our demand for some equitable compensation 
for the secular education given in our schools, and we recom- 
mend that Catholics throughout the United States take an ac- 
tive interest in this matter. 

“We urge upon every Catholic parent or guardian to con- 
sider it their sacred duty to recognize and make usé of every 
advantage afforded by the Parochial Schools and to co-operate 
in upbuilding the Parochial School system throughout the 
land. 

“The Catholic High School or Academy is an integral part 
of the Catholic educational system; we, therefore, urge upon 
Catholic parents and guardians their loyal support. 
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“The revelations made during the past year, regarding the 
nature of the principles taught in certain colleges and uni- 
yersities, demonstrate the imperative necessity of maintaining 
Catholic colleges and universities. We deplore the fact that 
some Catholic parents send their sons and daughters to such 
institutions in which principles subversive of morality and 
religion are openly taught. 

“We stand firmly by the principle ‘no morality without re- 
ligion.’ We utterly repudiate the attempt made in some schools 
to substitute what is called ethical teaching for religious train- 
ing. We again put before the citizens of the country the 
memorable words of Washington: ‘Reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail to 
the exclusion of religious principles.’ ” 

The Federation deprecates the use of public funds, or of 
public buildings for lecture courses in philosophy, literature 
or science, subversive of Christian morality, and the idea of a 
personal God in the affairs of life. It urges as a counter pro- 
cess “the formation of societies for the dissemination of Cath- 
olic truth and for systematic courses of lectures on educational 
subjects.” 

An emphatic condemnation is accorded “the attempt of the 
National Educational Association to set up in this country 
an educational trust as a menace to individual liberty and to 
the private right which every American citizen enjoys of 
choosing the kind of education he may wish to give his child.” 

The custom that has obtained in so many parts of our 
country of holding the closing exercises of state public schools 
in denominational churches meets with disapproval. A _ na- 
tional organization of all Alumni associations of parish 
schools and higher institutions is encouraged, as well as the 
generous support of the mission schools established for the 
education of the Indian children, the blind, and the deaf 
mutes. 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The General Executive Committee of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association met at the University on Nov. 9. Part of 
the routine business of the meeting was to arrange for the 
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Eighth Annual Convention of the Association in 1911. It 
was decided to hold it in Chicago, June 25-29. The Vincentian 
Fathers of De Paul University have generously offered the use 
of their buildings for the occasion. Assignments of papers 
and discussions for the public and departmental meetings are 
promised for a later date. 

The Executive Committee of the College Department held a 
meeting at Notre Dame University early in October. Import. 
ant matters relating to college work were discussed with a 
view to preparing an interesting program for the next general 
assembly of the Association. 


THE NEW MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


The opening day of the Ninth Annual Convention of the 
Federation of Catholic Societies at New Orleans was made 
memorable in our educational annals by the foundation of 
Marquette University, another monument to the educational 
labors of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus in the South. 
The Most Rev. Archbishop Blenk laid the cornerstone of the 
new institution in the presence of His Excellency, the Papal 
Delegate, and a distinguished assemblage of prelates, clergy 
and laity, many of them delegates to the Convention. 

Eloquent addresses were made by the Honorable Jared V. 
Sanders, Governor of Louisiana, by the Honorable Martin 
Behrman, Mayor of New Orleans, and by the Rev. J. F. O’Con- 
nor, Southern Provincial of the Jesuits. A learned discourse 
on the principles of Christian education was delivered by Rt. 
Rev. James A. McFaul, D. D., Bishop of Trenton. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Association of American Uni- 
versities was held on Nov. 10 and 11, at the Univeristy of Vir 
ginia. The following papers were presented: “The question of 
allowing credit for professional work to count toward the de 
gree of Bachelor of Arts,” by President William L. Bryan, on 
behalf of the University of Indiana; “The Degree of Master of 
Arts,” by Professor Calvin Thomas, on behalf of Columbia 
University ; “The Appointment and Tenure of University Pre 
fessors,” by President Charles R, Van Hise, on behalf of the 
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University of Wisconsin. A conference of Deans and similar 
officers of Graduate Schools was also held for the discussion 
of administrative questions connected with such schools. 

The Catholic University of America was represented by 
Professor George M. Bolling, Ph. D. 


MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Convention of the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland was held at South Bethlehem, Pa., under the au- 
spices of Lehigh University, on Nov. 25 and 26. Papers on 
Mathematics, Sciences and English, treating of their cultural 
and practical elements, were read and discussed. The convic- 
tion prevailed that while these branches offer rich material of 
a cultural and practical nature, many serious problems are yet 
to be solved before the cultural elements will be realized along 
with the practical. The colleges, it was believed, are handi- 
capped in their task by the difficulty both of awakening and 
sustaining in the students the interest necessary to attain the 
cultural results. 

Professors D. W. Shea, Ph. D., and A. E. Landry, Ph. D., 
represented the Catholic University of America. 


PUBLIC LECTURES AT THE UNIVERSITY 


The Fall course of Public Lectures was successfully com- 
pleted on Dec. 15. Large audiences greeted the several lec- 
turers, and showed the growing popularity of these general 
courses among the Catholics of Washington. The subjects 
were as follows: “Spanish American Literature,” “South 
America: Its Peoples and Problems;” two lectures by Rev. 
Charles Warren Currier, Ph. D.; “The Development of Writ- 
ing and Printing,” by Mr. Frederick B. Wright; “Italian Lit- 
erature before Dante,” by Professor Joseph Dunn, Ph. D.; 
“Dante and the Papacy,” by Rt. Rev. Maurice F. Burke, D. D., 
Bishop of St. Joseph, Mo.; “The Symbolism of Dante,” by 
Professor William Turner, D. D.; “Some English Women 
Writers of the Fifteenth Century,” by Professor Patrick J. 
Lennox, B. A. 
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NEW UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Report of the Rt. Rev. Rector contained the following 
interesting announcement: “An ecclesiastical benefactor who 
desires to remain anonymous for the present, has founded a 
theological scholarship for a western diocese to be available 
at his death. He has the sincere gratitude of the University 
for his priestly act. Mr. H. G. Squiers, ex-Minister to Pan- 
ama, has founded two scholarships in the lay departments, to 
be available for ten years, and assuring to the recipient the 
sum of $250 yearly towards their expenses of living and 
tuition.” 


TRINITY COLLEGE NOTES 


Noteworthy events of the fall term at Trinity College, 
Washington, D. C., were the visits of two members of the 
Sacred College of Cardinals. On Sept. 30, a reception was 
tendered His Eminence, Cardinal Vanutelli, Papal Legate to 
the Eucharistic Congress at Montreal. A short musical pro 
gram was rendered by the students, and an address was de- 
livered in French by Miss Marguerite O’Leary, ’11. The 
Cardinal responded in French, telling of his long acquaintance 
with the work of the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur, and 
congratulating the students on their advantages in receiving 
a college education under them. Accompaning the Cardinal 
were: Most Rev. Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul; Monsignors 
Shahan, Rector of the University, Mackin, of St. Paul's, 
and Lee, of St, Matthew’s, Washington. 

His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, President of the Board 
of Trustees, visited the College Nov. 22, the tenth anniversary 
of its dedication. In an address to the Sisters the Cardinal 
gave many reminiscences of the beginnings of the institution, 
and warmly praised the zeal and piety of its foynder, the late 
Sister Julia, Provincial Superior. Later in the day he ad- 
dressed the students on the virtues and accomplishments most 
becoming the Christian woman. 

Mr. William P. Dempsey of Pawtucket, R. I., has given ten 
thousand dollars for the foundation of a scholarship in honor 
of his’sister, the late Miss Mary J. Dempsey, a member of the 
Board of Regents of the College, who died in 1909. Seven 
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thousand dollars will soon be realized from the will of the late 
Miss Mary E. McCartin, State Regent of New Jersey. The 
income of this generous bequest is intended to defray in part 
the expenses of a student at the College. The first student on 
the recen’ly founded Anna Hanson Dorsey Scholarships en- 
tered in September. There will eventually be four, all to be 
residents of the District of Columbia. 

The attendance this year, 150 students, is the largest in the 
history of Trinity. 


ST. MARY’S-OF-THE-WOODS 


The St. Mary’s-of-the-Woods Scholarship Calendar for the 
first term records among other interesting events the celebra- 
tion of College Day, the Feast of St. Catherine of Alexandria. 
On the evening previous the advanced students entertained the 
school with a production of “An Egyptian Princess,” a vivid 
portrayal of St. Catherine’s trial for the Faith. The Feast it- 
self was solemnly observed with divine services in the college 
chapel. A public reception in the afternoon, and a banquet in 
the evening, proved enjoyable features of the day. 

Rheinholds “Star of Bethlehem,” was presented by the stu- 
dents in German at the Christmas entertainment. Special 
lectures of the fall course were delivered by Dr. James J. 
Walsh, of New York, on “The Position of Women Among the 
Greeks,” and “St. Elizabeth of Hungary, the First Settlement 
Worker.” 

P. J. McCormick 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THe Catnoric Epucation Series. Religion: First Book; Sec- 
ond Book; Third Book; Third Reader. By Edward A. 
Pace, Ph. D., S. T. D., and Thomas E. Shields, Ph. D. 
The Catholic Education Press, Washington, D. C.; R. and 
T. Washbourne, London. 

With the publication of new editions of Religion, First 

Book, and Second Book, and the appearance of Religion, Third 

Book, and Third Reader, the Catholic Education Series is 
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rapidly justifying the hope so often expressed that the text- 
books on religion would one day be the most attractive of all 
placed in the hands of children. It is not enough evidently to 
train teachers for the special work of teaching religion, suit- 
able hand-books must also be provided to enable them to ac- 
complish their task. These books, too, must be ready to bear 
scientific analysis and the practical test of the classroom. 
Two years have passed since Religion, First Book, appeared, 
and its latest edition before us would seem to indicate that 
few changes have been necessitated by the criticism and use 
it has received. 

The series which, we are told, will include seven books is 
undoubtedly on a fair way to demonstrate conclusively that 
religion can be made an attractive subject for school study, a 
fact not freely admitted in recent times. It is only a few years 
since an educator of national reputation asserted at a repre 
sentative gathering that religion could not be taught by the 
same methods as the other subjects, and should not therefore 
be included in the curriculum of the modern school. On that 
occasion, we remember, the Catholics and Episcopalians pre- 
sent raised the only dissenting voices. 

It is true that religion is a hard subject to teach. Many of 
its truths are abstract, and even incomprehensible. For such 
demonstration is of course impossible; but are not many secu- 
lar subjects impossible of demonstration for the child? That 
religion, however, is a real fount of inspiration to the teacher 
and can be adjusted to the devices and methods of modern 
pedagogy these late publications of two professors of the Uni- 
versity clearly set forth. 

Religion according to this method, receives the first and 
dominant place in the curriculum. While given pre-eminence 
over all else it is not an unrelated or segregated subject alto- 
gether ; it is also imparted along with the other items of knowl- 
edge, wherever its beneficent influence can be applied. It is, 
in short, to be associated with all learning so as to enter into 
the child’s every-day thinking, to shape his character, and 
direct his conduct. 


The fundamental ideas of method involved are: to suit the 
form and substance of the teaching to the needs of the child 
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mind; to correlate religious truth with mental content and ex- 
perience ; to promote growth and assimilation according to the 
laws of mental development. 

It is interesting to note that the authors find inspiration 
and support of their theory in the method of teaching used by 
our Lord and by the Church. The four books published are 
an artistic embodiment of their ideas. If they offer material 
for estimating the value of the whole work, and it would seem 
that they do, then it is safe to say that Catholic educational 
science is about to receive one of its most useful and signifi- 
eant contributions. 





LEHRBUCH DER KATOLISCHEN RELIGION FUER DIE OBEREN KLAs- 
SEN HoreneRER LEHRANSTALTEN; Prof. Dr. Gerhard 
Rauschen. Bonn, Peter Hanstein, 1910. 

Erster Teil: Kirchengeschichte, mit einer Karte; 152 pp. 

Zweiter Teil: Grundriss der Apologetik (fuer Unter- 
sekunda) ; 87 pp. 

Dritter Teil: Glaubenslehre ; 120 pp. 

Vierter Teil: Sittenlehre; 94 pp. Apologetik fuer Prima 
(als Anhang zur Glaubenslehre) ; 70 pp. 

Kirchengeschichte fuer hoehere Maedchenschulen, mit 
einer Karte; 109 pp. 

Bibelkunde fuer hoeh. Maedchenschulen u. Lyceen, mit 
einer Karte; 50 pp. 

Kleine Kirchengeschichte (Kirchengeschichtliche Charak- 
terbilder fuer hoeh. Lehranstalten, besonders fuer Ob- 
ertertia) ; 70 pp. 

These manuals for advanced religious instruction are ad- 
mirably adapted to the needs of the present time. The course 
of instruction is designed along the lines of principles as they 
were formulated and adopted by a commission of seven men 
who had been selected for this purpose by a convention of 
Catholic religious instructors of West Germany at Duessel- 
dorf, Dec., 1906. That the books have met with success may 
be gleaned from the fact that new editions have appeared in 
rapid succession with added improvements. The first part 
published for the first time in 1906 has now reached its fifth 


edition. 
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The division of the subject-matter into the given four parts 
and the separate binding of each with the “Glaubenslehre” as 
the basic and central theme is a happy and advantageous ar- 
rangement. The style and disposition of the matter treated 
are of such a nature as to attract and hold the attention. 

Church history is treated with a fairness and frankness that 
is rejoicing to the truth seeker. Facts are stated boldly, ir- 
respective of persons; truth is conscientiously distinguished 
from legend, the only probable and traditional from what is 
certain. The findings of the latest researches receive full 
recognition. Striking and interesting incidents of detail and 
of a personal character season the whole. In the Outlines of 
Apologetics opposing views are clearly set forth in their full 
strength, due credit given them for their merits, and the ques- 
tions solved from a Catholic standpoint with ease, simplicity 
and without bias. Christian Belief (Glaubenslehre) and 
Christian Morality (Sittenlehre) are characterized by the fact 
that the familiar wording of the Catechism is retained but in 
a new setting whereby the dry formality disappears and inter- 
esting reading is the result. Short and pithy sayings from 
ancient and modern writers are introduced which serve to im- 

' press the lessons upon the mind. Christian principles are ap- 
plied to modern needs and conditions. Prevailing philosoph- 
ical and ethical views are briefly but comprehensively con- 
sidered and tested by the application of these same principles. 
Sometimes it appears the arguments could have been given 
with more convincing force, but then they are stimulating and 
give suggestion and direction for further study. 

The course of Church History for schools for girls is rend- 
ered concrete by the presentation of well selected and inter- 
esting character sketches, whilst the Bible study (Bibelkunde) 
gives an elementary scientific introduction to the Sacred 
Scriptures. - 

The entire series is highly to be recommended, and in the 
hands of those who are in charge of the religious instruction 
of our youth, they cannot fail to render valuable service. 

ANDREW KUNNY. 
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AsTRONOMICAL Essays by the Reverend George V. Leahy, 8. T. 
L., Boston, 1910, pp. X-+ 274, $1. 

This charming little volume deserves to have a wide circula- 
tion. It contains a wealth of facts without the formality and 
the dryness of the usual text-book. It will tempt the young 
reader on from page to page, until at the end of a delightful 
few hours reading, he will find himself in possession of a valu- 
able body of knowledge concerning the habitability of Mars, 
the case of Galileo, and the lives of great Catholic astronom- 
ers. Not the least valuable part of the work consists in 
the very effective way in which the author clears up many 
concepts which, to the average student as well as to many 
people of mature years, remain cloudy. The author secures 
this effect by proceeding along the lines of historical method. 
The reader follows him step by step over the difficult ascents 
of science without realizing the space that he has covered and 
without being discouraged by difficulties and a multitude of 
details. We commend the book most heartily to those who 
would prepare themselves to take up the serious study of as- 
tronomy as well as to that large class of readers who are in 
search of a little reliable information about the heavenly bodies 
and who have neither the time nor the training to seek this in- 
formation in technical works. 

THomMas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


Tue EssenriALs of CHARACTER, a Practical Study of the Aim 
of Moral Education, by Edward O. Sisson, Ph. D., New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1910; pp. +X 214, 12° 
cloth, $1. net. 

Chapter X of this book is entitled Religion, with the sub- 
headings: Religion of the essence of character; Religious ele- 
ments, the virtues of Religion. From this chapter we quote 
the following paragraph: “The union between religion and 
morality is so intimate and vital that one ought to apologize 
for any argument on the subject; but there is real need for 
reminder and insistence, in this day and age, and particularly 
in America. We have created here the first great system of 
public education the world has known in which religion is not 
a part of the regular curriculum and one of the acknowledged 
means of cultivation. Our Roman Catholic fellow citizens 
naturally condemn the system unsparingly; the rest of us 
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mostly ignore the situation or take it for granted as the only 
right or proper way of conducting schools. The truth prob- 
ably lies somewhere between the two camps but the point for 
us here is that educational thought has followed educational 
practice, and we have gradually come to omit religion from our 
mental schemes of pedagogy, and comfortably accept the seri- 
ous fact that a great part of our youth are growing up without 
any education in religion, or rather without any religion in 
their education. Do we so completely discredit the wisdom of 
Gladstone when he says: ‘It is a dangerous thing for a young 
man to start out in life without the thought of God?’ ” 
THomaAs Epwarp S8IELDs. 





THe YounG CuristiAN Teacner ENcovuracen, by Brother Con- 
stantius, Brother of the Christian Schools, Second Edi- 
tion, B. Herder, St. Louis, 1909, pp. XIV-+ 381, $1.25 net. 

It is encouraging to note that the public appreciation of this 
really valuable book has made a second edition necessary. It 
appears without substantial change, except in the few valuable 
pages of the Preface to the Second Edition from the pen of 
that veteran teacher among the Brothers whose name is linked 
with everything that means up-lift and progress in the schools 
conducted by his brethren. Though the snows of many years 
have whitened the head of this venerable teacher, time has not 
been able to lessen the ardor of his earnest Christian spirit. 

No one who reads the words of Brother Justin in this Preface 

can fail to realize the source of the power that has gone out 

from this devoted band of workers in the field of education to 
preserve and build up Christian character in a community that 
is more and more dominated by the life of sense and the glamor 
of wealth. The principal effect of the book itself is well ex- 
pressed in these words of the Preface: “Christian 4eachers of 
youth, what vocation can be compared to ours? Ours is the 
unequaled honor of making Christ known to His children; ours 
is the happiness to form their hearts on the Divine Model, to 
instruct them in the principles of the Gospel, to point out to 
them the strength and tenderness of His Sacred Heart, His 
ever-abiding interest in their welfare.” 

THomas Epwarp SIE LDs. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


ALLEN, NELLIE B., Industrial Studies—United States, Boston, 
Ginn & Company, 1910, pp. X+ 335. 12°. 

The story of our diversified industries is told in such a way 

as to hold the interest of the pupils and to furnish them with a 


large body of very valuable information for the practical 
affairs of life. The book is well illustrated. 


Frye, Actexis Everert, First Book in Geography, Boston, 
Ginn & Company. 1910, pp. VITI-+ 156. 12°. 

This book is designed for use in the third and fourth grades. 

The paper is good, the maps and illustrations are abundant. 

“The aim of this book has been to present such subjects as 

the author wishes his own little son to know. This is a ‘First 

Book’ telling the story of the earth as the home of man. The 
pictures show how fully the book deals with people.” 


GerreLL, RayMonp Garrietp, M. A., Introduction to Political 
Science, Boston, Ginn & Company, 1910, pp. IV-+ 419. 
12°. 

The book is designed for use in college and university classes, 
while it does not neglect the interests of the general reader. 
It contains a good bibliography, the materials are well ar- 
ranged and each chapter is provided with a very useful out- 
line and list of the more important sources. 


THe New Hvupson SHaxespeare. A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream edited and revised by Ebenezer Charlton Black, 
LL. D. (Glasgow), with the co-operation of Moses Grant 
Daniel, A. M. (Harvard). School Edition, Boston, Ginn 
& Company, 1910, pp. V-+ 114. 16°. 

Teachers of literature in our schools will welcome this new 
edition of Hudson’s Shakespeare. 


Horne, Herman Harrett, Ph. D., Idealism in ‘Education, or 
the first principles in the making of men and women, 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1910, pp. XV+ 183. 
12°. $1.25 net. 


A good index and an abundant bibliography adds materially 
to the value of this book. The matter is arranged under the 
following five chapter headings: The Problem of Education in 
Man Making; Heredity and Education; Environment and Edu- 
eation; Will and Education; the Philosophy of Man Making. 
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THE WENTWORTH-SMITH ARITHMETICS 
New Elementary Arithmetic Complete Arithmetic Oral Arithmetic 
The Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics are the product of two of the fore- 
most authors of mathematical textbooks of today. They combine scholar- 
ship, practicality, class-room utility and a liberal drill in fundamental 
operations. 

THE MOTHER TONGUE (Revised)—KITTREDGE AND ARNOLD 
Language, Composition and Grammar lessons for elementary and gram- 
mar grades. Admirable in grading, new and interesting in material, 
thoroughly modern in treatment—here we have the teaching of English 
at its best. 

FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES 
First Book in Geography First Steps in Geography Grammar School Geography 
In revised and improved editions, adapted to all the different sections of 
the United States. One or more books of the Frye Series have been 
adopted for exclusive use in ten states, representing a population of over 
fifteen millions. 

LAWLER’S HISTORIES 
Primary History of the United States Essentials of American History 
Universally used in the best parochial schools of the United States. 


These books present American History in an interesting, impartial and 
scholarly manner. 

AITON’S DESCRIPTIVE SPELLER 
Published in an edition designed for use in Catholic schools and obtain- 
able with or without diacritical marks. Every lesson is interesting and 
practical. 


C GINN AND COMPANY O 
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ST. CLARA COLLEGE 


Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


The Oldest Chartered Institute for the Education of 
Girls in the Northwest 


The Institution provides instruction in the following departments : 


lL The College, offering courses of study requiring four years each, and leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


The Academy, offering courses of three years each, preparing for the College. 
The Preparatory School. The Commercial Department. 
The Departments of Music, of Art and of Elocution. 


A Department in Public School Music, for the exclusive training of students 
and teachers for the Supervision of Music in the Public and Parochial 


Schools. 
In applying for Catalogue or information, address, 


Directress, St. Clara College, 


Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 
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